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WILSON,  THE  PROPHET  OF 
THE  NEW  ORDER 


* 


William  P.  Sternberg. 


E  accepted  this  war  for  an  object,  a  worthy  object, 
and  the  war  will  end  when  that  object  is  attained. 
Under  God,  I  hope  it  will  never  end  until  that  time. ' ' 
These  were  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
most  humane  of  men,  at  Sanitary  Fair  in  Phila- 
delphia, June  16,  1864.  If  President  Wilson  had  ut- 
tered them,  they  would  be  more  appropriate  today 
than  they  were  then,  for  the  object  of  America  in 
the  present  war,  as  disclosed  by  her  chief  spokesman,  is  greater 
and  more  worthy  than  that  of  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War.  Today 
America  looks  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  country  and  con- 
tinent and  aims  to  bring  the  blessings  of  democracy  and  per- 
manent peace  to  Europe  and  ultimately,  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  international  relations  on  a  firmer  basis,  to  the  oppressed 
of  all  the  world. 

Our  task  is  enormous.  Almost  beyond  calculation  is  the 
extent  and  intricacy  of  the  mere  material  part  in  organizing 
our  military  forces  to  the  point  of  highest  efficiency.  Still 
greater  is  the  difficulty  of  attaining  that  political  unity  without 
wrhich  we  can  not  carry  into  effect  the  democratic  principles  we 
cherish  so  highly;  for  unless  we  are  united  in  our  political  aims, 
we  can  not  put  democracy  into  the  treaty  of  peace.  We  must 
gain  both  a  military  and  a  political  victory :  the  latter  without 
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the  former  is  impossible,  the  former  without  the  latter  would 
be  nugatory.  We  have  set  out  to  destroy  imperialism.  What  a 
tragedy  it  would  be  for  us  and  for  all  the  world,  if,  after  the 
terrific  sacrifices  that  we  make  to  kill  its  outward  form  on  the 
battle-field,  we  should  allow  its  spirit  to  creep  into  the  treaty  of 
peace !  Hence  the  urgency  of  a  formative  discussion  of  our  great 
problem. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  ' '  discussion. ' ' 
Every  man  or  woman  who  could  make  a  speech,  and  some  who 
could  not,  have  vociferated  the  claims  of  their  respective  loy- 
alties. To  me  it  seems  the  part  of  discretion,  at  least  for  those 
of  us  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  "best  evidence"  on  problems 
of  such  stupendous  import  and  almost  infinite  complexity,  to 
follow  gently  in  the  lead  of  President  Wilson  whose  dignified  and 
reserved,  yet  comprehensive  and  compelling  utterances  on  in- 
ternational topics  have  given  him  the  leadership  of  allied  diplom- 
acy and  of  liberal  thought  throughout  the  world.  Accordingly 
the  following  brief  outline  of  our  present  policy  and  attitude  in 
international  affairs  is  based  exclusively  on  the  speeches  and 
messages  of  our  President.  No  other  has  given  such  forceful 
and  eloquent  expression  to  American  ideals;  no  other  has  in- 
terpreted the  issues  of  the  hour  with  such  far-sighted,  democratic 
vision.  His  addresses  are  indeed  the  best  prophylactic  against 
nationalistic  myopia ;  for  in  these  addresses  he  warmly  espouses 
the  cause  of  internationalism  and  takes  his  place  in  the  van  of 
the  liberal  thought  of  the  day. 

The  careful  student  of  public  affairs  who  has  given  heed 
to  these  numerous  speeches  and  messages  as  they  were  delivered 
from  time  to  time,  will  have  noticed  that  in  so  far  as  they  dis- 
close the  general  policy  of  America  in  the  war,  they  refer  again 
and  again  to  four  distinct  purposes  or  aims. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  military  defeat  of  the  Central 
Powers.  In  his  Fourth  of  July  speech  at  Mount  Vernon,  in 
enumerating  "the  ends  for  which  the  associated  peoples  of 
the  world  are  fighting,' '  he  put  first  "the  destruction  of  every 
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arbitrary  power  anywhere  ...  or  at  least  its  reduction  to  virtu- 
al impotence. ' '  In  his  address  to  Congress  May  27, 1918,  he  said : 
"The  great  enterprise  .  .  .  must  be  pushed  with  greater  and 
greater  energy.  The  volume  of  our  might  must  steadily  and 
rapidly  be  augmented  until  there  can  be  no  question  of  resist- 
ing it. ' '  Wilson  is  in  fact  second  to  none,  not  even  to  his  most 
vociferous  critics,  in  advocating  the  use  of  force.  When  Taft 
insisted  on  an  army  of  5,000,000  men  he  neatly  retorted,  "Why 
limit  it  to  5,000,000 V  (Opening  the  Eed  Cross  Drive,  May  18, 
1918.)  And  who  that  read  his  speech  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Third  Liberty  Loan,  April  6,  1918,  could  agree  with  Eoosevelt 
who  alleged  that  Wilson  had  "met  a  policy  of  blood  and  irou 
with  a  policy  of  milk  and  water. ' '  The  climax  of  that  address 
was  these  significant  words :  ' '  There  is,  therefore,  but  one  re- 
sponse possible  from  us:  Force,  force  to  the  utmost,  force 
without  stint  or  limit."  And  where  in  all  the  literature  of 
the  war  will  we  find  a  more  uncompromising  demand  that  Ger- 
many be  " crushed' '  than  in  the  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress December  4,  1917,  wherein  he  said:  "This  intolerable 
Thing  of  which  the  masters  of  Germany  have  shown  us  the 
ugly  face,  this  menace  of  combined  intrigue  and  force,  which 
we  now  see  so  clearly  as  the  German  power,  a  Thing  without 
conscience  or  honor  or  capacity  for  covenanted  peace,  must  be 
crushed,  and  if  it  be  not  utterly  brought  to  an  end,  at  least  shut 
out  from  the  friendly  intercourse  of  the  nations." 

Surely  his  most  bellicose  and  jusqu'  auboutiste  critic  could 
not  ask  for  a  stronger  statement.  Clemenceau  does  not  surpass 
him  in  this  respect.  And  yet  his  advocacy  of  a  victory  by  force 
is  more  than  mere  froth,  for  he  never  permits  it  to  stand  alone, 
but  always  associates  it  with  the  political  and  moral  aspects  of 
the  war.  Hence  (and  this  is  the  second  characteristic  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  attention)  we  find  him  everywhere  insisting  on  an 
unselfish  war.  On  every  possible  occasion  he  has  striven  to  make 
it  clear  to  all  the  world  that  we  are  in  this  war  from  high  motives 
of  principle  and  none  other. 
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Unselfishness  was  in  fact  the  dominant  note  in  his  inter- 
national policy  even  before  we  entered  the  war.  Thns  in  that 
idealistic  address  before  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress 
at  Mobile,  Alabama,  on  October  27,  1913,  he  declared:  "I  want 
to  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  the  United  States  will  never 
again  seek  one  additional  foot  of  territory  by  conquest.' '  And 
two  years  later,  in  an  address  before  the  Manhattan  Club  at 
New  York  he  again  touched  upon  the  same  topic,  saying  "this 
country  will  never  again  take  another  foot  of  territory. ' '  "  Such 
things,' '  he  said,  "were  the  fruit  of  our  thoughtless  youth.' ' 
Later  when  he  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  he 
declared:  "We  wish  to  serve  no  selfish  ends.  We  seek  merely 
to  stand  true  alike  in  thought  and  in  action  to  the  immortal 
principles  of  our  people."  Eeverting  to  this  topic  in  his  second 
inaugural  address,  he  says :  "We  wish  nothing  that  can  be  had 
only  at  the  cost  of  another  people.  We  have  always  possessed 
unselfish  purpose  and  we  covet  the  opportunity  to  prove  that 
our  professions  are  sincere." 

But  since  our  entry  into  the  conflict,  he  is  more  than  ever 
insistent  on  the  unselfishness  of  America.  In  the  very  act  of 
calling  for  a  declaration  of  war,  he  disavowed  all  selfish  pur- 
poses. He  says:  "We  have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  de- 
sire no  conquest,  no  dominion.  We  seek  no  indemnities  for  our- 
selves, no  material  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  we  shall 
freely  make. ' '  And  in  his  very  next  public  address,  on  April  16th, 
he  again  reverts  to  this  topic  and  exhorts  his  countrymen  "  to  do 
this  great  thing  worthily"  and  says  "we  must  devote  ourselves 
to  the  service  without  regard  to  profit  or  material  advantage." 
In  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  American  State  Documents,  his 
message  to  Congress,  December  4,  1917,  wherein  he  sounds  a 
trumpet  call  to  all  Americans  and  their  allies  to  purge  them- 
selves of  all  ambitions  for  aggrandizement,  he  says  that  we  can 
address  ourselves  to  the  great  task  of  winning  the  war  "with 
all  the  greater  zeal  and  enthusiasm  because  we  know  that  for 
us  this  is  a  war  of  high  principle,  debased  by  no  selfish  ambition 
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of  conquest  or  spoliation. ' '  Again  in  his  address  on  "the  four 
principles  of  peace' '  he  has  this  proud  declaration:  "The 
power  of  the  United  States  is  a  menace  to  no  nation  or  people. 
It  will  never  be  used  in  aggression  or  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  any  selfish  interest  of  our  own.  It  springs  out  of  freedom  and 
is  for  the  service  of  freedom. ' ' 

But  even  more  remarkable  than  the  high-mindedness  of  his 
altruistic  declarations  is  the  frequency  and  passionate  ardor  of 
his  insistence  on  justice,  justice  unmixed  with  malice,  justice 
even  to  the  enemy.  We  are  "doubly  constrained"  (such  is  his 
emphatic  phrase)  to  propose  for  the  outcome  of  the  war  "only 
that  which  is  righteous  and  of  irreproachable  intention,  for  our 
foes  as  well  as  for  our  friends."  Who  indeed  can  read  his 
Flag  Day  Speech  and  his  Reply  to  the  Pope  without  feeling  that 
our  Commander-in-chief  has  resolved  to  wage  this  war  in  the 
spirit  of  our  other  great  apostle  of  democracy  whose  motto, 
though  hackneyed  by  quotation,  is  ever  worthy  of  repetition, 
"with  malice  toward  none  and  with  charity  for  all."  His 
declaration  of  war  was  immediately  followed  by  the  declaration, 
"We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people.  We  have  no  feel- 
ing toward  them  but  one  of  sympathy  and  friendship. ' '  And  as 
if  afraid  that  the  point  might  be  overlooked,  he  repeats  it  in 
the  words,  "we  are,  let  me  say  again,  the  sincere  friends  of 
the  German  people,  and  shall  desire  nothing  so  much  as  the 
earlv  re-establishment  of  intimate  relations  of  mutual  advant- 
age  between  us."  Indeed  in  this  epochal  address  to  Con- 
gress, April  2,  1918,  while  he  sets  forth  with  vigor  and  in- 
cisiveness  the  abundant  cause  we  have  for  entering  this  war, 
yet  he  feels  confident  that  we  shall  "conduct  our  operations  as 
belligerents  without  passion  and  ourselves  observe  with  proud 
punctilio  the  principles  of  right  and  fair  play  we  profess  to 
be  fighting  for."  This  "proud  punctilio"  of  his  pervades  even 
the  most  uncompromising  speech  that  Wilson  ever  made,  his 
address  to  Congress  December  4,  1917,  wherein  he  pointed  out 
that  "the  wrongs,  the  very  deep  wrongs,"  must  be  righted,  and 
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yet  that  "they  cannot  and  must  not  be  righted  by  the  commis- 
sion of  similar  wrongs  against  Germany  and  her  allies,' '  for 
the  basis  of  peace  must  be  "full,  impartial  justice — justice 
to  every  nation  that  the  final  settlement  must  affect,  our  enemies 
as  well  as  our  friends/ '  In  opening  the  Third  Liberty  Loan 
Drive  at  Baltimore,  he  again  took  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  world  to  the  fact  that  what  America  desires  is  "  a  righteous 
judgment."  He  declared  that  "to  propose  anything  but  justice, 
even-handed  and  dispassionate  justice  to  Germany  at  any  time, 
whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war,  would  be  to  renounce  and  dis- 
honor our  own  cause,  for  we  ask  nothing  that  we  are?  not  willing 
to  accord ;"  and  with  a  fine  burst  of  enthusiasm  he  exclaimed: 
"I  should  be  ashamed  in  the  presence  of  affairs  so  grave,  so 
fraught  with  the  destinies  of  mankind  throughout  the  world, 
to  speak  with  truculence  or  to  use  the  weak  language  of  hatred 
or  vindictive  purpose." 

What  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ' '  Hymns  of  hate ' '  that  were 
sung  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  and  how  different  from  the 
common  understanding  of  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  a 
war  should  be  carried  on. 

Lastly,  having  waged  a  clean,  unselfish  and  victorious  war, 
we  must,  to  quote  his  Fourth  of  July  speech  again,  use  the 
power  of  the  victor  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  establish  "the 
reign  of  law,  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sus- 
tained by  the  organized  opinion  of  mankind. ' '  The  organization 
of  some  sort  of  international  tribunal  is  the  ultimate  goal  of 
our  policy ;  it  is  the  one  thing  that  makes  all  our  sacrifices  worth 
while,  the  one  great  aim  that  lends  dignity  and  grandeur  to  our 
enterprise.  And  judging  by  the  frequency  and  insistence  which 
which  he  recurs  to  this  topic,  it  is  the  hope  that  lies  nearest  the 
heart  of  the  President.  "I  pray  God,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  speech 
at  Des  Moines,  "that  it  will  at  least  have  the  result  of  creating 
an  international  tribunal  and  producing  some  sort  of  joint 
guarantee  of  peace. "  In  his  addresses  before  the  Union  against 
Militarism  and  before  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  he  practically 
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endorsed  the  programme  of  the  League.  So  also  in  his  speech 
of  acceptance  at  Long  Beach,  September  2,  1916,  he  committed 
himself  and  the  country  to  the  proposition  that,  "The  nations 
of  the  world  must  unite  in  joint  guarantees  that  whatever  is 
done  to  disturb  the  whole  world's  life  must  first  be  tested  in 
the  Court  of  the  whole  world 's  opinion. ' '  Many  people  of  Omaha 
will  probably  remember  the  notable  speech  he  delivered  here 
on  October  6th,  in  which  the  same  demand  was  made  in  the 
following  words:  "What  disturbs  the  life  of  the  whole  world 
is  the  concern  of  the  whole  world,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  lend  the 
full  force  of  this  nation,  moral  and  physical,  to  a  league  of 
nations  which  shall  see  to  it  that  nobody  disturbs  the  peace 
of  the  world  without  submitting  his  case  first  to  the  opinion  of 
mankind. ' '  He  outlined  his  program  more  fully  in  his  address 
before  the  Woman's  City  Club  of  Cincinnati,  and  especially  in 
his  identic  note  of  October  18,  1916.  Nor  did  our  entry  into  the 
war  in  any  way  alter  his  determination  to  achieve  a  political 
triumph  more  glorious  than  the  military  victory  which  must  pre- 
cede it.  In  his  first  diplomatic  note  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
in  his  message  to  Eussia,  May  26,  1917,  he  declared:  "The  free 
peoples  of  the  world  must  draw  together  in  some  common  cove- 
nant, some  genuine  and  practical  co-operation  that  will  in  effect 
combine  their  force  to  secure  peace  and  justice  in  the  dealings  of 
nations  with  one  another. ' '  Stronger  still  and  more  specific  was 
the  demand  that  he  made  in  his  address  to  Congress  February 
11, 1918 :  ' '  Covenants  must  now  be  entered  into  which  will  rend- 
er such  things  impossible  for  the  future;  and  those  covenants 
must  be  backed  by  the  united  force  of  all  the  nations  that  love 
justice  and  are  willing  to  maintain  it  at  any  cost. " 

Such  is  the  outline  of  our  policy.  We  have  here,  from  our 
best  authority,  an  elucidation  of  the  cardinal  principles  upon 
which  this  war  must  be  conducted  and  concluded.  These  are  the 
four  corner-stones  of  the  Wilson  diplomacy.  On  them  he  is 
erecting  an  edifice,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  since  the 
beginning  of  time.     He  is  the  architect  of  the,  world's  future. 
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According  to  the  plans  and  specifications  which  he  is  now  draw- 
ing, will  be  built  the  new  palace  of  peace,  wherein  the  repre- 
sentatives of  liberal  thought  will  formulate  the  new  code  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Wilson  is  indeed  the  prophet  of  the  new  order.  Under  his 
elevating  leadership,  the  war  aims  of  the  western  democracies 
are  losing  more  and  more  of  their  imperialistic  aspect.  Inter- 
nationalism is  coming  to  be  recognized  more  and  more  as  the 
only  security  for  democracy  and  hence  the  paramount  purpose 
of  the  war.  With  unintermittent  zeal  he  has  striven  for  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  that  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  in- 
ternationalism is  the  first  obligation  of  statesmanship.  He  is 
in  fact  making  out  of  this  war  a  crusade  in  the  original  sense 
of  that  term, — a  crusade  in  which  the  democratic  nations  of  the 
world  are  marching  onward  to  rescue  and  recover  the  Palestine 
of  freedom.  When  we  measure  the  extent  of  his  influence  in  this 
crisis  of  the  ages,  when  we  see  the  success  with  which  he  has 
wielded  it,  then  we  search  history  in  vain  for  his  equal  as  a 
political  and  diplomatic  strategist ;  and  when  we  contemplate  the 
beneficial  results  that  have  come  and  are  yet  to  come  from  the 
use  of  that  influence,  we  can  not  but  thank  God  that  He  has  given 
us  such  a  man  in  such  an  hour. 

Consider,  for  instance,  his  influence  at  home.  As  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  in  1916,  he  stood  distinctly  as  the 
protagonist  of  peace.  It  seems  now  universally  agreed  that 
he  was  elected  "because  he  kept  us  out  of  war."  And  yet 
within  a  month  after  his  inauguration,  he  led  us  into  the  greatest 
war  of  all  history.  But  the  thing  that  is  indicative  of  his  in- 
fluence is  that  he  did  this  with  the  full  support  of  the  American 
people.  They  did  not  rise  up  and  declare  that  he  had  broken  into 
splinters  the  main  plank  of  his  platform.  They  shouted  a 
loud  Amen ;  a  hundred  million  hearts  felt  the  glow  of  a  new  en- 
thusiasm; they  came  forward  in  response  to  his  appeal  and 
delivered  themselves  and  their  treasure  into  his  hands.  Sec- 
retary Franklin  K.  Lane  said  that  the  American  people  must 
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' l  have  faith. ' '  Five  million  soldiers  offer  their  lives  to  their  coun- 
try, depending  on  the  good  faith  and  sincerity  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. They  do  "have  faith.' '  They  see  in  him  the  high  priest  of 
democracy.  They  know  that  he  spoke  as  their  leader  when, 
with  a  touch  of  Biblical  solemnity,  he  declared  "once  more  we 
shall  make  good  with  our  lives  and  our  fortunes  the  great  faith 
to  which  we  were  born,  and  a  new  glory  shall  shine  on  the  face 
of  our  people." 

Eef erring  to  Wilson's  "conversion  of  America,"  a  British 
writer  characterized  it  as  "his  greatest  achievement."  I  feel 
inclined  to  differ.  To  my  mind  he  has  achieved  greater  things 
by  the  use  of  his  influence  on  our  co-belligerents.  Again  and 
again  he  has  sent  them  messages  of  encouragement,  and  his 
winged  words  have  helped  the  moral  elan  and  endurance  of  their 
people.  So  too  all  his  public  utterances  tend  to  strengthen  that 
intellectual  rapprochement  which  is  one  of  the  happiest  by- 
products of  the  present  international  co-operation.  What  is 
still  more  important,  however,  is  his  success  in  liberalizing 
their  war  aims.  The  tact  and  delicacy  with  which  he  has  gone 
about  the  task  of  eliminating  imperialistic  elements  from  their 
demands  is  truly  marvellous.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Presi- 
dent's anniversary  greeting  to  Italy  on  May  25th.  With  his 
pleasant  tendency  towards  the  ornate,  he  said,  "America  salutes 
the  gallant  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  bids  her  godspeed. ' '  And  yet 
this  salute  came  only  at  the  end  of  a  message  which  raised  the 
tacit  distinction  between  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Italy  at 
that  time  and  the  motives  of  their  government  three  years  before. 
After  three  years  of  war  there  again  appears  in  Italy  something 
of  what  was  good  in  the  spirit  that  animated  her  in  the  best  days 
of  the  Risorgimento.  The  Italian  abandonment  of  all  claims 
to  Dalmatia  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the 
happy  results  of  Wilson's  liberalizing  influence.  And  yet  he 
was  not  dictatorial.  He  was  tactful,  delicate,  gentle,  yet  firm 
and  insistent.  He  made  the  allies  see  that  his  policy  was  better, 
greater,  truer  to  the  principles  for  which  they  and  we  were 
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fighting.  Then  they  welcomed  his  leadership.  With  almost 
pathetic  eagerness  they  began  reaching  ont  after  American 
leadership.  They  saw  the  light  which  he  raised  high  as  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  The  old  statesmanship  had  proven  itself 
bankrupt,  and  now  a  disillusioned  Europe  hangs  eagerly  on  the 
words  of  an  American  President.  We  who  go  forth  to  meet  the 
foe  on  the  field  of  battle  and  perhaps  to  die,  as  well  as  those  who 
remain  at  home  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war,  may  depend  upon 
the  President  to  continue  that  work  of  conversion  until  every 
imperialistic  design  has  been  frustrated  and  until  the  glorious 
ideal  of  a  pure  and  unselfish  democracy  leads  us  and  our  co- 
belligerents  on  to  that  victory  which  we  seek  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  to  that  still  greater  triumph  which  we  hope  for  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Weissnichtwo. 

In  that  assembly,  his  program  of  January  and  February, 
1918,  will  be  put  into  effect.  Then  his  prophecies  will  begin  to  be 
fulfilled.  Then  mankind  may  hope  that  at  last  the  governments 
of  the  world  will  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  that  "Christian 
Democracy"  which  Pope  Leo  in  his  encyclical,  Graves  de  Com- 
muni  Re,  set  forth  with  such  cogency  seventeen  years  ago.  Then 
shall  we  learn  the  lesson  of  that  higher  patriotism  which  looks 
beyond  country,  class  or  creed,  which  is  broader  than;  race  or 
religion,  and  which  makes  all  men  brothers.  As  President  Wil- 
son says :  i '  The  brotherhood  of  mankind  must  no  longer  be  a  fair 
but  empty  phrase;  it  must  be  given  a  structure  of  force  and 
reality. ' '  When  this  is  done,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  more  than 
a  poetic  dream  in  those  lines  of  James  Russell  Lowell : 

"Where  is  the  true  man's  fatherland! 

Is  it  where  he  by  chance  is  born? 

Doth  not  the  free-winged  spirit  scorn 
In  such  pent  borders  to  be  spanned? 

Oh  yes,  his  fatherland  must  be 

As  the  blue  heavens  wide  and  free ! 
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Where  'er  a  human  heart  doth  wear 

Joy's  myrtle  wreath  or  sorrow's  gyves, 

Where'er  a  human  spirit  strives 
After  a  life  more  pure  and  fair 

There  is  the  true  man's  birthplace  grand! 

His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland!" 
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I  HOSE  who  cannot  bear  to  think  of  looking  back  a  few 
thousands  of  years  for  objects  of  intellectual  pursuit 
naturally  will  have  little  patience  with  the  proposal 
to  dip  as  far  into  the  future  for  the  judgment  of 
posterity.  And  yet  it  is  a  question  to  be  asked :  Will 
posterity  praise  or  blame  us,  will  it  bear  us  gratitude 
or  resentment,  for  the  part  it  shall  see  us  to  have 
played  during  these  years  while  it  is  now  our  turn  to 
act  our  part  in  the  ages.  Here  are  a  few  words  from  a  passage 
in  which  Rawlinson  is  moralizing  over  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian 
empire : 

* '  With  much  that  was  barbaric  still  attaching  to  them,  with 
a  rude  and  inartificial  government,  savage  passions,  a  debasing 
religion,  and  a  general  tendency  to  materialism,  they  were  to- 
wards the  close  of  their  empire,  in  all  the  arts  and  appliances 
of  life,  very  nearly  on  a  par  with  ourselves ;  and  thus  their  his- 
tory furnishes  a  warning — which  the  records  of  nations  con- 
stantly repeat — that  the  greatest  material  prosperity  may  co- 
exist with  the  decline — and  herald  the  downfall  of  a  kingdom. '  ' 

Let  us  imagine  some  historian  several  millenia  from  now 
brooding  over  the  records  of  our  past.  We  will  not  picture  him 
to  ourselves  as  speculating  upon  the  causes  of  our  downfall,  but 
we  will  ask  ourselves  what  he  is  going  to  find  in  us  to  admire. 

The  nations  of  Europe  have  spots  around  which  sacred  mem- 
ories cling,  and  will  cling  forever.  England,  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  are  studded  over  with  shrines  which  the  pilgrim  will 
go  miles  out  of  his  way  to  gaze  upon,  having  often  beheld  them 
in  his  dreams.    They  are  pointed  out  with  pride  to  the  sightseer 
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who  has  come  to  visit  them  from  afar.  There  may  be  nothing 
striking  to  repay  the  journey, — only  a  common-place  field  where 
Burns  overturned  a  mouse's  nest,  or  a  bridge  where  Dante 
caught  sight  of  Beatrice,  or  a  spot  in  busy  London  where  once 
stood  Will's  Coffee-House  or  the  Mermaid  Tavern.  But  what 
draws  visitors  to  America?  Nature  has  been  very  bountiful  to 
our  land.  Europe  has  nothing  to  show  of  beauty,  majestic  or 
tender,  which  America  cannot  rival  or  surpass.  But  where  are 
the  "old  poetic  mountains"  which  "inspiration  breathe 
around  ?"  Where  are  the  interpreters  who,  if  all  this  beauty 
were  to  disappear  in  a  cataclysm,  would  still  keep  it  alive  for- 
ever? We  have  Washington  and  Lincoln,  Grant  and  Lee,  Far- 
ragut  and  Barry;  but  where  is  the  Boswell  or  the  Plutarch  in 
whose  pages  the  future  will  behold  them.  We  possess  a  far  from 
ignoble  history  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  but  where  is  the 
Macaulay  or  the  Livy  or  the  Thucydides  to  tell  it.  We  have  a 
national  spirit,  which  is  summed  up  in  the  word  "American,' ' 
but  who  will  make  an  analysis,  or  rather  a  synthesis,  of  it  for 
us,  such  as  Pericles  and  .ZEschylus  made  for  Greece,  Vergil  and 
Cicero  for  Rome,  Cowper  and  Wordsworth  for  England,  Gcethe 
and  Schiller  for  Germany  ? 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Ageenona.  Such  is  the  small  number 
of  words  that  suffice  to  sum  up  great  deeds  that  lack  their 
minstrel.  Alexander  as  he  stands  over  the  grave  of  Achilles, 
weeping  in  envy  of  the  man  who  had  Homer  to  sing  him,  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  truth  contained  in  the  commonplace  that 
the  greatest  deeds  perish  in  the  performance  unless  genius 
chooses  to  make  them  immortal. 

The  dreamer  lives  forever, 

The  toiler  toils  for  a  day. 
What  readers  are  going  to  think  of  us  ages  hence  must  be  largely 
guesswork,  but  we  are  sometimes  unpleasantly  reminded  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  thinks  of  us  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
nearly  a  century  since  Sidney  Smith  wrote  a  characterization 
of  us  which,  trite  as  it  is,  will  bear  repetition  as  furnishing  a 
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standard  of  comparison.     After  a  word  for  the  good  qualities 
of  Brother  Jonathan  he  launches  forth: 

"Thus  far  we  are  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Jonathan. 
But  he  must  not  grow  vain  and  ambitious,  or  allow  himself  to 
be  dazzled  by  that  galaxy  of  epithets  by  which  his  orators  and 
newspaper  scribblers  endeavor  to  persuade  their  supporters 
that  they  are  the  greatest,  the  most  refined,  the  most  enlight- 
ened, and  most  moral  people  upon  earth.  The  effect  of  this  is 
unspeakably  ludicrous  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and,  even 
on  the  other,  we  shall  imagine,  must  be  rather  humiliating  to 
the  reasonable  part  of  the  population.  The  Americans  are  a 
brave,  industrious,  and  acute  people;  but  they  have  hitherto 
given  no  indication  of  genius,  and  made  no  approaches  to  the 
heroic,  either  in  their  morality  or  character.  They  are  but 
a  recent  offset,  indeed,  from  England;  and  should  make  it  their 
chief  boast,  for  many  generations  to  come,  that  they  are  sprung 
from  the  same  race  with  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  and  Newton. 
Considering  their  numbers,  indeed,  and  the  favorable  circum- 
stances in  which  they  have  been  placed,  they  have  yet  done 
marvellously  little  to  assert  the  honor  of  such  a  descent,  or  to 
show  that  their  English  blood  has  been  exalted  or  refined  by 
their  republican  training  and  institutions.  Their  Franklins  and 
Washingtons,  and  all  the  other  sages  and  heroes  of  their  Eevo- 
lution,  were  born  and  bred  subjects  of  the  King  of  England,  and 
not  among  the  freest  or  most  valued  of  his  subjects.  And  since 
the  period  of  their  separation,  a  far  greater  proportion  of  their 
statesmen  and  artists  and  political  writers  have  been  foreigners 
than  ever  occurred  before  in  the  history  of  any  civilized  and 
educated  people.  During  the  thirty  or  forty  years  of  their 
independence  they  have  done  absolutely  nothing  for  the  sciences, 
for  the  arts,  for  literature,  or  even  for  the  statesmanlike  studies 
of  politics  or  political  economy.  Confining  ourselves  to  our  own 
country,  and  to  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  they  had  an 
independent  existence,  we  would  ask,  where  are  their  Foxes, 
their  Burkes,  their  Sheridans,  their  Windhams,  their  Homers, 
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their  Wilberf orces ;  where  their  Arkwrights,  their  Watts,  their 
Days?  their  Robertsons,  Blairs,  Smiths,  Stewarts,  Paleys,  and 
Malthuses ;  their  Parsons,  Parrs,  Burneys,  or  Bloomfields ;  their 
Scotts,  Roger's,  Campbells,  Byrons,  Moores,  or  Crabbes;  their 
Siddons's,  Kembles,  Keans,  or  O'Neills;  their  Wilkes,  Law- 
rences, Chantrys ;  or  their  parallels  to  the  hundred  other  names 
that  have  spread  themselves  over  the  world  from  our  little  island 
in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  blest  or  delighted 
mankind  by  their  works,  inventions,  or  examples?  In  so  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  no  such  parallel  to  be  produced  from  the 
whole  annals  of  this  self-adulating  race.  In  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe  who  reads  an  American  book?  or  goes  to  see  an 
American  play?  or  looks  at  an  American  picture  or  statue? 
What  does  the  world  yet  owe  to  American  physicians  or  surgeons? 
What  new  substances  have  their  chemists  discovered,  or  what 
old  ones  have  they  analyzed?  What  new  constellations  have  been 
discovered  by  the  telescopes  of  Americans?  What  have  they 
done  in  the  mathematics?  Who  drinks  out  of  American  glasses, 
or  eats  from  American  plates?  or  wears  American  coats  or 
gowns,  or  sleeps  in  American  blankets?  When  these  questions 
are  fairly  and  favorably  answered,  their  laudatory  epithets 
may  be  allowed;  but  till  that  can  be  done,  we  would  seriously 
advise  them  to  keep  clear  of  superlatives. ' ' 

Thanks  to  two  or  three  generations  of  our  countrymen  this 
character  of  oblivion  can  now  be  read  without  a  blush  of  shame ; 
and  allowance,  too,  has  to  be  made  for  our  youth,  even  though 
Mr.  Chesterton  has  attempted  to  expose  "the  fallacy  of  the 
young  nation. ' '  To  our  credit  be  it  said,  every  clause  in  it  that 
refers  to  material  progress  and  to  the  useful  arts  must  be  ex- 
punged entirely.  But  those  clauses  that  refer  to  things  of  the 
mind — by  which  in  the  main  a  people  takes  rank  among  rivals, — 
though  they  have  to  be  seriously  modified, — have  not  altogether 
lost  their  sting.  Where  are  the  "thoughts  that  wander  through 
eternity"  left  by  us  for  future  ages  to  think  upon,  as  other 
nations  have  left  theirs?    Even  in  speculation  that  is  scientific, 
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where  are  the  names  that  will  be  mentioned  with  those  of  New- 
ton and  Galileo,  La  Place  and  Darwin!  What  original  thinking 
have  we  done  which  has  made  an  impress  on  the  course  of 
thought,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  such  as  has  been  made,  for 
instance,  by  Kant  or  Descartes  or  Locke?  But  to  come  directly 
to  the  subject  of  culture,  and  passing  over  music  and  sculpture 
and  painting,  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  we  have  done,  what  we 
are  doing,  what  there  is  some  reasonable  hope  that  we  are  going 
to  do,  to  make  ourselves  remembered  in  future  times  as  having 
lived  in  an  enlightened  age. 

That  the  severe  judgment  passed  upon  us  by  Sidney  Smith, 
while  it  must  be  mitigated,  has  not  wholly  disapppeared  across 
the  sea  is  only  too  plain.  It  is  not  long  since!  a  series  of  articles 
appeared  in  Blackwoods  which  gives  the  impressions  made  upon 
an  Oxford  scholar  by  an  extended  tour  through  our  land,  and 
they  are  hardly  more  flattering  than  Dickens'  American  Notes. 
Even  the  sympathetic  study  of  us  made  by  Abbe  Klein  bears  the 
significant  title,  by  no  means  offensively  meant,  of  The  Land  of 
the  Dollar.  Obiter  dicta  in  such  writers  as  Lang,  Stevenson, 
Goldwin  Smith,  Chesterton,  and  Belloc,  show  that  even  the  warm- 
est good  will  leaves  room  for  a  feeling  which  one  would  wish  to 
call  by  some  softer  name  than  a  patronizing  air  of  encourage- 
ment. But  where  kindliness  exercises  no  restraint  a  sense  of 
superiority  sometimes  expresses  itself  in  a  manner  brutally 
frank.  To  give  a  typical  instance  or  two :  At  the  time  of  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair  a  cartoon  appeared  in  Punch  which  rep- 
resented two  commissioners,  in  conventional  cowboy  costume, 
trying  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  Stratford  on  Avon  for  ex- 
hibition on  the  Midway  Plaisance.  Or  again,  when  the  brilliant 
discoveries  of  Professor  Wallace  made  such  a  sensation  in  the 
literary  world,  the  comment  in  a  portion  of  the  London  press 
took  a  tone  which,  reduced  to  plain  language,  amounted  to  ask- 
ing what  business  had  an  interloper  from  the  wilds  of  Nebraska 
to  step  in  and  throw  European  researchers  into  the  shade. 

If  something,  or  even  a  great  deal  of  this  has  to  be  set  down 
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to  the  account  of  pride,  jealousy,  insularity,  ignorance,  or  what- 
ever else,  there  is  one  important  fact  that  cannot  be  explained 
away.  In  the  Histories  of  Literature  the  foremost  writers  of 
America  are  forced  to  take  a  very  subordinate  position  among 
the  minor  authors  of  England.  In  the  manuals  published  across 
the  waters,  for  the  most  part,  their  existence  is  ignored.  A  re- 
markable exception  is  the  English  Literature  of  Andrew  Lang, 
who  not  only  notices  them,  but  with  a  deference  beyond  what 
our  own  historians  are  bold  enough  to  show,  saves  them  from 
the  ignominy  of  an  appendix,  and  does  them  the  honor  to  asso- 
ciate them  with  British  authors  in  the  body  of  text.  Perhaps 
the  way  things  stand  cannot  be  stated  more  plainly  and  fairly 
than  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  handbooks :  our  best  American 
authors  rank  with  the  secondary  authors  of  England. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is  plain.  Manifestly 
our  hope  for  a  hearing  with  posterity  rests  with  our  future 
writers,  not  with  those  of  the  past;  not  with  what  we  have  al- 
ready done,  or  are  now  doing,  but  with  what  we  have  still  to  do. 
Unless  the  years  as  they  roll  by  unfold  a  brighter  glory,  Amer- 
ican letters  will  be  left  at  best  in  the  position  which  Alexandria 
holds  in  the  mass  of  the  literature  of  Greece.  Granted  that  when 
the  English  of  the  nineteenth  century  shall  be  as  dead  as  the  Eng- 
lish of  Chaucer,  or  as  the  tongues  of  Greece  and  Rome,  for  every 
reader  of  Tennyson  there  will  be  found  one  for  Longfellow,  and 
so  on  for  Poe  and  Blake,  Whitman  and  Swinburne,  Emerson  and 
Carlyle,  Lowell  and  Arnold,  Hawthorne  and  Ruskin,  and  the 
rest,  still  it  must  be  considered  that  England  can  spare  the 
nineteenth  century  out  of  her  abundance  to  appease  the  maw  of 
time,  while  we,  if  we  give  up  these,  give  up  our  all.  When  is 
our  Augustan  Age  to  come,  as  it  came  once  and,  if  so  be,  more 
than  once,  for  every  great  nation  but  our  own?  If  its  coming  is 
dependent  upon  the  diffusion  of  classical  learning  in  our  midst, 
then  the  only  thing  that  saves  its  opponents  from  the  guilt  of  a 
conspiracy  against  our  dearest  interests  is  their  innocence  of 
heart. 
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Do  our  hopes  for  better  things  depend  upon  the  classics  I  If 
the  future  of  literature  may  be  augured  from  its  history,  it  is 
no  rash  statement  to  make  that  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
classical  tradition  must  vanish  all  hope  for  the  future  American 
letters.  Every  great  literature  of  modern  times  owes  its  glories 
to  the  infusion  of  a  spirit  caught  from  Greece  and  Rome  into 
the  characteristic  elements  of  the  nation  which  produced  it. 
What  was  achieved  before  the  Renaissance  touched  it,  interest- 
ing always  in  more  than  one  respect,  and  often  noble  and  highly 
creditable  to  the  producers,  is,  when  compared  with  the  work 
of  modern  genius,  as  the  uncouth  drawings  of  primitive  art  to 
the  work  of  the  great  masters,  or  the  stammering  utterance  of 
children  to  the  conversation  of  scholars.  It  was  a  spirit  caught 
from  the  ancient  world  which  quickened  and  informed  the  crude 
mass  of  ideas  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  first  flush  of  en- 
thusiasm the  Humanists,  looking  back  upon  the  faltering  efforts 
of  their  ancestors,  dismissed  them  all  with  the  contemptuous 
epithet  of  Gothic.  Sounder  criticism  has  found  reason  to  see 
how  unfair  such  an  attitude  was.  It  is  nothing  to  our  purpose  to 
go  into  this  matter,  nor  to  point  out  the  extravagances  of  bad 
taste  of  which  the  Humanists  themselves  were  guilty.  What 
concerns  us  is  the  fact  that  modern  literatures  have  become  what 
they  are  because  authors  sat  humbly  at  the  feet  of  the  ancients 
to  learn  how  to  express  their  thoughts.  Geniuses  they  have  been, 
to  be  sure,  hence  not  slavish  imitators;  but  the  great  secret  of 
Form  was  not  self-taught — it  was  conned  from  the  ancient  mas- 
terpieces in  which  they  saw  the  fundamental  laws  of  taste 
embodied. 

That  we  are  not  in  position  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  them 
without  a  similar  preparatory  training  has  been  already  pointed 
out  and  need  not  be  gone  over  again.  Writer  and  reader,  author 
and  critic,  must  drink  from  the  same  springs.  Neither  is  it 
much  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  eminent  authors  can  be  found 
who  have  not  read  their  classics.  Most  of  them  have,  and  in 
particular  those  that  shine  like  stars  in  the  firmament.     Some 
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one  will  wish  to  point  to  such  men  as  Shakespeare  and  Keats. 
But  Shakespeare's  " small  Latin  and  less  Greek' '  is  now  judged 
to  have  been  far  from  contemptible,  or  if  so,  only  in  comparison 
with  higher  standards  than  prevail  at  present.  At  any  rate, 
Athens  can  lay  her  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  Shakespeare  and 
say  "I  set  him  upon  the  English  stage."  Neither  can  an  ex- 
ception be  found  in  Keats,  who  read  Latin  with  ease;  and  as 
for  Greek,  Keats  is  the  last  man  to  be  mentioned  by  one  who 
disparages  Greek  studies.  In  fact  he  is  a  conspicuous  example 
of  what  can  be  seen  in  little  throughout  the  world  of  letters.  The 
hangers-on  of  literature  live  upon  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
the  tables  of  the  rich.  Does  the  glib  journalist,  the  pert  novel- 
writer,  the  facile  poetaster,  the  flippant  epigrammatist,  or  any 
one  else  of  all  the  tribe,  imagine  that  his  power  of  expression  and 
his  range  of  ideas  are  inborn,  and  not  know  rather  that  they 
come  to  him  from  a  source  from  which,  if  he  were  to  drink  a  little 
deeper,  he  would  cease  to  play  fantastic  tricks  before  the  vulgar 
to  the  disgust  of  men  of  taste? 

All  honor  to  the  denizens  of  Grub  Street !  May  their  tribe 
increase !  It  w^ould  be  ill  becoming  in  a  plea  for  liberal  pursuits 
to  speak  slightingly  of  those  who  choose  to  live  by  their  pen. 
Greater  honor  to  those  who,  with  Stevenson,  think  more  highly 
of  the  pen  than  as  something  to  make  a  living  out  of.  It  is  to  these 
that  we  must  look  for  literary  work  of  which  we  can  be  proud- 
Nevertheless  all  the  virtues  that  appear  in  print  must  not  make 
us  close  our  eyes  to  causes  which  lie  beyond  the  control  of  genius 
itself.  If  ever  a  famine  comes  to  Grub  Street  it  will  be  because 
the  waters  which  irrigate  the  fertile  plains  below  have  run  dry 
in  their  source  on  Parnassus.  Signs  of  it  are  already  appar- 
ent in  a  slovenliness  of  diction  (though,  sad  to  say,  this  finds  its 
apologists)  against  which  the  Poet  Laureate  has  recently  raised 
his  voice  in  warning,  in  the  absence  of  that  restraint  which  be- 
longs to  fine  work,  in  the  choice  of  theme,  in  breaches  of  taste 
caused  by  frantic  efforts  to  scream  into  the  ear  of  the  public. 
We  may  try  to  take  heart  with  the  thought  that  laments  of  the 
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kind  have  been  heard  in  every  age  of  literature;  there,  for  in- 
stance, is  Spencer's  Tears  of  the  Muses,  shed  just  before  the 
outburst  of  Elizabethan  song.  Fortunate  indeed  we  are  if  some- 
thing of  the  kind  is  to  happen  with  us.  But  where  are  the  signs 
of  it  around  us  such  as  Spencer  might  have  seen  had  he  but 
opened  his  eyes!  Certainly  the  desire  to  bar  the  classics  is  not 
a  hopeful  one.  Show  that  the  trend  is  upward  and  not  down- 
ward, that  the  literary  work  of  today  compared  with  that  of 
a  generation  ago  is  more  of  the  sort  that  is  likely  to  survive, 
and  then  our  fears  may  be  said  to  be  groundless.  Let  us  alter 
Sidney  Smith's  question  a  little.  "  Who  reads  now  the  American 
'best  seller'  of  ten  years  ago?  Who  reads  American  poetry!" 
Alas,  we  can  answer  the  question  by  another  which  brings  a 
deeper  evil  into  view :  ' '  How  many  in  America  read  any  book 
that  was  written  ten  years  ago ! ' '  The  lament  is  heard  that  the 
power  of  reading  is  a  lost  art.  No  wonder  that  in  a  world 
where  there  are  few  readers  there  should  be  few  great  authors. 
In  such  an  atmosphere  inspiration,  for  lack  of  encouragement, 
languishes  and  dies.  It  is  not  hard  to  conceive  a  possible  Long- 
fellow driven  to  produce  for  the  summer  tourist,  or  a  Hawthorne 
driven  to  writing  a  "best  seller"  as  our  Boucicaults  (if  not  our 
Shakespeares)  have  been  driven  to  writing  scenarios  and  our 
McCulloughs  have  been  driven  to  the  movies. 

It  has  been  said,  and  said  truly,  that  a  great  author  creates 
his  own  audience.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  in  literature,  as 
in  all  dynamics,  action  and  reaction  are  equal.  Where  there  is 
no  response  from  the  public  production  will  cease.  If  Shake- 
speare had  sung  to  deaf  ears  we  might  still  have  heard  of  him, 
perhaps  eclipsing  in  their  own  spheres  Drake  or  Raleigh,  Bacon 
or  Newton;  but  the  world  can  more  easily  suffer  the  loss  of  a 
greater  man  of  action  or  a  greater  man  of  science  than  it  can 
afford  to  feel  itself  poorer  for  having  missed  the  only  Shake- 
speare. Genius  creates  its  own  public.  Yes;  but  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  Shakespeares  do  not  spring  forth  like  Min- 
erva from  the  head  of  Zeus.    They  are  creatures  of  their  age, 
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of  it  and  in  it ;  leading  forces,  master  spirits,  but  not  independ- 
ent. An  instance  in  point  is  that  poet  Gray,  the  slenderness  of 
whose  stream  of  poetry  has  been  attributed  to  the  unresponsive- 
ness of  his  audience.  So  if  the  forests  of  Brazil  were  teeming 
with  Shakespeares  not  one  of  them  could  write  an  Othello;  and 
even  if  he  could  he  might  as  well  write  it  in  the  sand.  At  any 
rate,  better  than  trusting  to  fate  or  relying  upon  the  caprices  of 
evolution  is  to  take  our  future  into  our  hands ;  better  than  aband- 
oning genius  to  fortune  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  it 
can  breathe;  certainly  better  than  a  shove  down  hill  is  a  con- 
sciously directed  effort  to  better  things,  which,  since  they  al- 
ways lie  above  us,  can  be  reached  only  by  toiling  and  climbing. 

That  civilization  over  which  we  have  seen  Rawlinson  brood- 
ing lives  in  history  principally  as  Carthage  lives  in  the  history 
of  Rome  or  as  Gessler  in  the  legend  of  Tell.  It  will  never  be 
forgotten  because  it  is  the  theme  of  a  literature  that  is  imperish- 
able. How  Greece  caught  and  succeeded  in  expressing  its  ideals 
of  beauty  has  given  rise  to  speculation  as  fruitless  as  endless. 
But  for  us  the  all  important  fact  is  that  Greece,  and  not  Persia, 
was  the  soil  in  which  the  seed  fell.  Greece  became  the  school- 
mistress of  the  ages.  The  Mistress  of  the  World  sat  as  a  docile 
scholar  at  her  feet.  Horace,  in  a  familiar  passage,  as  applicable 
to  our  own  Republic  as  to  Imperial  Eome,  frankly  acknowledges 
the  debt  and  exhorts  his  countrymen  not  to  let  so  precious  a  boon 
be  cast  away.  Greece  and  Rome  together,  or  rather  Greece, 
through  Rome,  have  given  to  all  modern  literatures  their  im- 
pulse and  direction  and  can  claim  a  share  in  their  glory.  West- 
ern Civilization,  nothing  less,  is  involved  in  the  thought  that  it 
was  not  to  Persia  but  to  Greece  that  the  lot  fell,  not  to  Carthage 
but  to  Rome,  a  nation  which  with  all  its  practical  sense  showed 
a  genius  to  absorb  and  to  diffuse  the  things  of  the  spirit.  Those 
who  take  delight  in  letting  the  imagination  roam  over  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  history  find  in  this  thought  matter  for  inexhaustible  con- 
templation, and  it  has  inspired  the  most  ardent  lyric  raptures. 
Hence  the  depth  of  feeling  in  the  old  writers  when  they  speak 
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of  Marathon  and  Salamis  and  Plataea,  and  the  feeling  with  which 
such  passages  stir  us  of  the  present  day.  It  is  not  the  vastness 
of  the  armaments  nor  the  glamour  of  domination  which  so 
moves  us;  it  is  the  cause  which  was  at  stake:  and  that  cause 
is  the  civilization  we  so  prize.  The  triumph  of  Greece  over 
Persia,  of  Eome  over  Carthage,  gave  the  Age  of  Pericles  and 
the  Age  of  Augustus. 

What  would  have  sprung  out  of  an  Oriental  or  an  African 
ascendency  it  were  idle  to  inquire.  Whether  the  laws  of  taste 
are  objective  and  the  Greeks  simply  blundered  upon  them  by  a 
happy  accident  as  any  other  nation  must  have  done  inevitably, 
or,  if  not  objective,  a  victorious  Persia  would  have  furnished 
and  passed  on  to  Carthage  models  of  something  better  or  as 
good,  may  be  left  to  those  who  have  leisure  for  such  out  of  the 
way  tracts  of  aesthetics.  But  accepting  things  as  they  are,  we 
are  sure  that  we  have  something  of  inestimable  advantage.  To 
assume  that  there  is  something  better  than  what  has  been  found 
so  useful  in  the  past,  and  that  some  one  will  somehow  stumble 
upon  it,  or  to  make  experiments  in  what  is  so  costly,  is'  of  a  piece 
with  Herbert  Spencer's  scorn  for  the  study  of  history.  In  the 
words  of  Burke,  it  is  to  "reject  our  experience  and  consult  our 
invention. ' ' 

The  beneficial  influence  exerted  by  the  classics  in  the  past 
will  continue  to  appear  unless  our  age  proves  itself  unfit.  There 
are  signs,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a  consciousness  of  the 
treasure  we  possess  in  them  is  growing  dim.  How  far  is  this  to 
go  !  Will  there  come  a  time  when  not  even  the  two  or  three  men 
of  taste  will  be  found  whom  the  dictator  of  eighteenth  century 
French  literature  held  to  be  necessary  to  keep  the  world  from 
slipping  back  into  barbarism?  Should  that  day  come  will  it  be 
followed  by  another  Renaissance  to  dub  our  age  as  "Dark"  while 
we  have  no  alternative  title  to  offer,  such  as  the  "Ages  of  Faith," 
save  the  "Age  of  Machinery"  or  the  "Age  of  Lucre?"  In  the 
event  of  such  a  calamity,  the  fault  will  not  be  in  the  classics,  that 
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they  have  lost  their  charm,  but  in  the  age,  that  though  it  has 
the  Midas  touch,  it  has  also  the  Midas  ears. 

Still  things  are  not  likely  to  go  so  far  that  there  will  be 
found  no  one  who  will  say  to  himself  with  the  character  in  the 
old  play,  " Though  I  know  no  Greek,  I  love  the  sound  of  it." 
In  the  ears  of  such  a  one  the  strains  of  ancient  poetry  may  fall 
and  work  wonders  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  Schliemann.  And 
since  the  discoverer  of  Mycenean  civilization  amassed  wealth  and 
achieved  wonders,  and  thus  is  an  instance  to  disprove  one  of 
the  charges  against  classical  studies,  we  may  recall  the  facts 
of  his  conversion  and  reflect  that,  while  he  might  have  been 
nothing  but  an  old  moneybags,  he  was  saved  from  such  a  fate 
by  Greek.    We  read  in  his  biography : 

"From  early  morning  till  late  at  night  he  had  to  stand  in 
the  shop  (of  a  grocer  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed  at  fourteen) 
and  could  not  find  a  moment  in  which  to  cultivate  his  mind. 
Dr.  Schliemann  remembers  a  characteristic  little  event  that 
occurred  at  that  time.  One  evening  there  came  to  the  shop  a 
miller's  man,  who  had  been  born  in  better  circumstances  and 
educated  at  a  gymnasium,  but  had  come  down  in  the  world  and 
taken  to  drink.  Yet  with  all  this  he  had  not  forgotten  his  Homer. 
"That  evening, '  says  Dr.  Schliemann,  'he  recited  to  us  about  a 
hundred  lines  of  the  poet,  observing  the  rhythmic  cadence  of 
the  verses.  Although  I  did  not  understand  a  syllable,  the  melodi- 
ous sound  of  the  words  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  and  I 
wept  bitter  tears  over  my  unhappy  fate.  Three  times  over  did 
I  get  him  to  repeat  to  me  those  divine  verses,  rewarding  his 
trouble  with  three  glasses  of  whiskey,  which  I  bought  with  the 
few  pence  that  made  up  my  whole  wealth.  From  that  moment 
I  never  ceased  to  pray  God  that  by  his  grace  I  might  have  the 
happiness  of  learning  Greek.' ' 

"Think  of  what  it  would  be  to  be  assured  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  Monomatapa  would  weep  over  one's  writings  Anno 
Domini  4551!"  Such  was  the  rapture  of  Macaulay  over  his 
Homer.    And  after  confessing  that  he  was  set  "blubbering  for 
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imaginary  beings,  the  creations  of  a  ballad-maker  who  has  been 
dead  two  thousand  seven  hundred  years,' '  he  adds:  "What  is 
the  power  and  glory  of  Caesar  and  Alexander  to  that?"  What 
voice  is  going  to  spring  from  our  midst  which  two  thousand 
years  from  now  will  set  some  Schliemann  digging  in  the  ruins 
of  the  White  House  or  inspire  some  Gibbon  to  pen  our  history? 

It  is  not  fame  for  its  own  sake,  however,  which  is  the  mat- 
ter of  real  moment;  though  even  that  need  not  seem  a  trifle 
in  these  days  of  advertising.  Better  than  the  praise  is  to  do 
something  worthy  of  praise.  The  thing  of  supreme  importance 
is  that  America  should  grow  into  something  for  a  future  Shake- 
speare to  immortalize.  And  this  something  will  be  found,  not  by 
looking  through  the  tube  of  a  microscope,  nor  by  developing 
brawn  and  muscle,  nor  by  training  the  fingers  to  dexterity,  nor 
by  the  use  of  ingenious  devices  which  dispense  with  the  need  of 
hands  and  feet,  nor  by  gathering  all  the  riches  of  earth  into  one 
spot.  That  these  are  of  value  to  us,  no  one  will  deny.  But  if 
they  are  to  have  value  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  if  they  are  to  be 
estimable  in  the  view  of  universal  humanity  it  will  be  for  the 
spirit  we  put  into  them;  and  that  spirit  will  have  a  tongue  to 
utter  itself.  Not  only  so,  but  they  will  thrive  in  greater  abund- 
ance where  that  spirit  is  most  vigorous,  and  with  its  death  they 
will  perish  too.  Material  prosperity  carries  within  itself  the 
elements  of  disintegration,  and  destroys  itself  along  with  the 
state  which  it  undermines.  To  possess  it  our  hearts  must  not  be 
too  much  set  upon  it, — not  to  the  exclusion  of  something  higher 
and  better.  To  hold  the  frame  of  our  Republic  together,  to  quick- 
en its  forces,  to  give  it  aim  and  energy,  to  strengthen  it  against 
danger  from  without  and  within,  the  civic  virtues  are  needed, 
and  that  to  the  degree  in  which  they  enter  into  Aristotle's  mag- 
nanimous man. 

The  education  which  can  produce  men  answering  to  this 
ideal  is  better,  even  for  the  social  purposes  of  commerce  and 
science,  than  that  which  marks  off  some  narrow  field  of  human 
endeavor  and  teaches  the  young  mind  to  find  its  beau  ideal 
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there.  There  is  really  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  college  gradu- 
ate is  going  to  fail  to  be  practical.  The  world  with  its  rough 
lessons  of  experience  will  see  to  that.  And  even  if  there  should 
be  some  few — they  will  not  be  more  than  a  very  few — that  will 
refuse  to  have  practical  sense  beaten  into  them,  even  these  so- 
ciety will  find  some  use  for.  They  will  act  as  a  leaven  in  a  world 
only  too  prone  to  become  flat  and  stale.  And  perhaps  of  these 
few  geese  one  may  turn  out  to  be  a  swan  that  will  sing  a  song  for 
which  our  age  may  be  remembered  in  after  time.  Who,  if  he 
were  able,  would  turn  Keats  into  a  doctor  or  Shelley  into  a 
merchant,  and  not  rather  say  to  him,  as  Florizel  said  to  Perdita, 

"When  you  sing, 

* •  I  'd  have  you  by  and  sell  so. - l  The  danger  is  really  less 
that  a  course  in  literature  will  produce  nothing  but  dreamers 
than  that  the  laboratory  will  turn  out  nothing  but  tinkerers, 
the  medical  school  nothing  but  sawbones,  the  technical  school 
nothing  but  machines.  Even  so,  at  the  very  worst,  a  spoiled 
author  is  a  greater  catastrophe  than  a  spoiled  doctor  or  mer- 
chant or  machinist  or  anything  else  that  is  merely  practical. 

The  course  that  led  to  the  old  Arts'  degree — now  so  un- 
fortunately robbed  of  its  meaning — has  come  nearer  than  any- 
thing else  hitherto  heard  of  to  provide  for  every  stage  in  the 
educational  career  of  our  young  people.  It  has  two  inestimable 
advantages :  one,  that  it  is  a  growth,  and  hence  above  the  sus- 
picion of  being  the  crotchet  of  some  clever  brain;  the  other, 
that  it  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  The  analysis  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  in  consequence  of  the  recent  controversy  has 
disclosed  more  than  one  reason  for  its  superiority,  but  none 
more  important  than  the  one  Ave  are  considering.  It  gives  a 
"print  of  goodness"  to  our  unfledged  citizens  before  nature 
does  what  the  wit  of  man  is  unable  to  do, — sorts  them  out  into 
doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  chiefs,  or  butchers  and  bakers  and 
candlestick-makers.  It  provides  nothing  that  can  ever  come 
amiss  and  most  of  what  is  needed  by  humanity  at  large,  with  the 
least  possible  risk  of  misdirected  effort.    It  takes  the  view  that 
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the  youthful  soul  should  not  spend  its  years  of  preparation  for 
the  future  upon  the  ground,  looking  greedily  up  at  the  fruit  and 
building  a  ladder  to  climb  to  it,  but  in  regions  aloft  where  the 
great  minds  of  all  ages  hold  converse  looking  down  upon  the 
world  below.  Soon  enough  the  time  will  come  to  descend  into 
the  turmoil,  and  then  there  is  hope  that  there  will  remain 
memories  of  sweet  harmonies  which  all  the  noise  and  strife  will 
never  be  able  to  wholly  efface.  Its  rationale  has  nowhere 
been  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson : 

"The  truth  is  that  the  knowledge  of  external  nature,  and 
the  sciences  which  that  knowledge  requires  or  includes,  are 
not  the  great  or  the  frequent  business  of  the  human  mind. 
Whether  we  provide  for  action  or  conversation,  whether 
we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing,  the  first  requisite  is 
the  religious  and  moral  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong;  the 
next  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mankind,  and  with 
those  examples  which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and  prove 
tj  events  the  reasonableness  of  opinions.  Prudence  and  justice 
are  virtues  and  excellences  of  all  times  and  all  places;  we 
are  perpetually  moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by 
chance.  Our  intercourse  with  intellectual  nature  is  necessary; 
our  speculations  upon  matter  are  voluntary  and  at  leisure. 
Physiological  learning  is  of  such  rare  emergence  that  one  man 
may  know  another  half  his  life  without  being  able  to  estimate  his 
skill  in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy;  but  his  moral  or  prudential 
character  immediately  appears.  Those  authors,  therefore,  are 
to  be  read  at  schools  that  supply  most  axioms  of  prudence, 
most  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  most  materials  for  conversa- 
tion; and  these  purposes  are  best  served  by  poets,  orators,  and 
historians. ' ' 

Sound  as  these  reflections  are,  it  must  be  said  that  as  a 
criticism  of  Milton's  Tractate  they  miss  the  mark.  For  Milton 
too  has  a  noble  ideal  of  education.  In  working  out  the  practical 
details,  indeed,  no  one  can  follow  him,  because  he  has  in  mind 
a  schoolful  of  Miltons.     But  where  he  is  not  wrong  is  in  his 
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concept  of  educational  aims; — "To  fit  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and 
public,  of  peace  and  war."  The  "skill"  he  provides  for,  with 
less  of  the  practical  sense,  indeed,  but  with  all  the  diligence  of 
the  technical  educator  of  our  own  day;  for  the  "justice"  and 
the  "  magnanimity "  he  goes  to  literature.  It  is  an  ideal  as  old 
as  the  Greeks.  It  passed  from  Plato*  into  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
where  it  caught  the  eye  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  introduced  it  into 
his  Timber  as  follows:  "It  is  the  assertion  of  Tully  if  to  an 
excellent  nature  there  happen  an  accession  or  conformation  of 
learning  and  discipline,  there  will  then  remain  somewhat  noble 
and  singular."  So  far  superior  is  it  to  Herbert  Spencer's  ideal 
of  making  a  living  that  if  Milton  and  Spencer  were  each  given  an 
island  in  Utopia  to  try  their  schemes  out,  the  former  would  be 
to  the  latter  as  Attica  to  Bceotia. 

At  any  rate  the  old  Doctor  has  put  his  finger  upon  some- 
thing which  ought  to  justify  the  classics  in  the  eyes  of  even 
practical  men.  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  them  that  we  cannot 
fix  their  money  value  so  as  to  quote  them  in  the  stock-market 
or  that  we  cannot  measure  their  force  in  foot-pounds.  This 
is  a  dignity  which  they  enjoy  along  with  other  inestimable  bless- 
ings which  they  help  to  foster.  What  if  the  classics  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  making  a  glorious  concrete  reality  out  of  the 
ideals  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ?  What  if  they  furnish 
a  natural  channel  to  convey  these  ideals  from  one  generation 
to  another  ?  What  if  our  history  and  the  lives  of  our  great  men 
need  them  in  order  to  make  themselves  understood?    The  notion 
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Republic.  424  A.  Culture  and  noble  education  once  secured  breeds  noble 
natures,  and  again  noble  natures  taking  hold  of  such  an  education  become  still 
better  than  of  yore. 
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is  not  any  more  preposterous  than  the  plan  of  burying  seeds 
in  the  earth  to  get  flowers  in  the  sunshine.  For  a  wiser  and  a 
better  world  the  seeds  of  noble  living  must  be  scattered  far  and 
wide ;  in  every  heart  where  they  fall  they  need  constant  water- 
ing ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  thoughts  of  the  mighty  dead  must 

descend  upon  them  from  above  as  a  genial  shower.  Literature, 
though  it  is  not  the  only  source,  is  the  simplest,  the  most  widely 
diffused,  and  the  most  efficacious.  And  in  literary  studies  the 
classics  have  an  important  and  an  indispensable  place.  Nay, 
they  themselves  provide,  in  language  that  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, a  fitting  expression  for  the  noblest  ideals  of  citizenship. 
I  need  but  allude  to  the  well  known  passage  in  which  Horace 
tells  Lollius  what  he  has  learned  from  Homer. 

The  mention  of  the  great  Father  of  Poetry  in  this  connec- 
tion calls  to  mind  a  remark  attributed  to  Mr.  Carnegie  in  the 
press  of  few  years  back.  I  am  forced  to  rely  upon  the  recollec- 
tion of  time,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  failing  in  accuracy,  but  as 
far  as  I  remember  that  statement  came  to  this,  that  he  depre- 
ciated the  reading  of  Homer  on  the  ground  that  the  Iliad  is  a 
glorification  of  the  brutal  sport  of  war.  Perhaps  such  a  thought 
would  not  have  occurred  to  any  one  less  absorbed  with  the 
Hague  tribunal  than  Mr.  Carnegie;  certainly  it  did  not  strike 
Horace.  How  much  literature  of  sterling  quality  we  should 
have  to  burn  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  if  everything 
that  speaks  of  feats  of  arms  is  to  be  put  under  that  ban!  One 
might  object  that  there  is  literature  of  a  more  pernicious  sort 
which  has  caused  ideas  to  circulate  among  the  masses.  To  a  cer- 
tain set  of  these  ideas  some  writers  are  busy  at  present  tracing 
back  the  causes  of  the  present  war;  and  there  are  other  ideas, 
overlooked  though  they  be,  as  more  subtle  and  less  direct,  which 
might  be  thought  more  potent  still.  Mr.  Carnegie,  more  than 
any  other  man,  has  helped  to  disseminate  these  broadcast.  This 
may  be  said,  not  in  any  spirit  of  blame,  but  rather  with  a  pro- 
found sense  of  what  the  world  owes  to  one  who  has  done  so 
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much  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.     But  to  come  back  to 
Homer. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  just,  instead  of  laying  the  blame 
for  the  war  upon  the  shoulders  of  Homer,  to  consider  what  he 
has  done  to  take  the  savage  out  of  human  nature.  Ideals  caught 
from  great  literature  might  have  availed  much  to  avert  the 
present  calamity,  or  at  least  to  mitigate  its  horrors.  How  dif- 
ferent things  would  be  if  rulers  and  voters,  generals  and  the 
rank  and  file,  all  carried  Homer  around  with  them  as  a  pocket 
companion.  But  prudence  whispers  to  keep  out  of  a  bypath 
which  would  lead  to  such  a  tremendous  subject.  The  statement 
was  introduced  in  the  first  instance  merely  because  it  furnishes 
a  text  for  a  commentary  that  belongs  to  our  matter. 

If  there  is  not  to  be  any  more  room  for  Homer  in  Mr. 
Carnegie's  Triumphant  Democracy  than  there  was  in  the  far 
different  Republic  of  Plato,  at  least  common  justice  ought  to 
be  done  to  the  blind  old  bard  before  he  is  turned  adrift.  Surely 
it  is  only  fair  to  let  him  gather  his  belongings  together  before 
he  goes  forth.  It  would  ill  become  the  great  philanthropist  to 
retain  the  exile's  property  and  leave  him  to  beg  his  bread  in 
the  modern  world  as  he  is  said  to  have  done  in  ancient  Greece. 
If,  then,  Homer  enters  a  Carnegie  library  and  lays  claim  to 
his  own  what  is  going  to  be  left  ?  It  is  enough  to  make  us  shudder 
to  think  of  the  miserable  spectacle  which  will  be  presented  by 
all  writers  of  ancient  and  modern  date,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  if  they  must  dotf  every  bit  of  finery  to  which  Homer 
can  lay  any  claim.  How  many  a  precious  volume  will  shrink  in 
size !  Nor  is  it  merely  a  question  of  quantity.  A  great,  if  not 
the  greatest,  part  of  the  finest  workmanship  has  been  spent 
upon  gold  that  once  lay  as  ore  in  Homer's  mine.  What  a  fate 
to  befall  our  literary  treasures !  A  withering  blight,  a  devastat- 
ing hail,  a  destructive  hurricane,  are  feeble  comparisons  for 
the  catastrophe.  And  who  is  going  to  supply  new  reading  mat- 
ter to  replace  what  we  have  lost?  Nay,  those  costly  buildings 
which  ornament  our  cities — and  surely  no  architecture  can  be 
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too  costly  for  the  treasures  within — can  Homer  lay  no  claim 
to  the  Ionic  pillar  and  the  Doric  frieze?  If  the  decision  were 
left  to  Phidias  and  Ictinus  they  would  hesitate  long  before  they 
decided  against  him.  In  common  fairness,  even  Mr.  Carnegie 
must  admit  that  he  has  Homer  to  thank  for  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  much  good  put  in  his  way. 

Now  that  we  have  the  books,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing 
to  multiply  them  and  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  As 
much  as  this  can  be  done  by  munificent  donations.  But  where 
are  the  readers  to  come  from?  If  our  libraries  were  to  do  scarce- 
ly more  than  circulate  trash,  or  what  is  not  much  better,  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  would  be  worth  all  the  money  they  cost.  What 
is  needed  is  a  steady  growth  in  the  number  of  good  readers. 
This  would  work  wonders.  Soon  the  dust  would  be  brushed 
from  many  an  author  who  has  been  pining  away  in  neglect; 
abandoned  wisdom  would  find  attentive  ears;  many  an  eye 
used  to  no  better  sight  than  the  ground  at  our  feet  would  be 
raised  heavenward  to  discover  the  stars ;  many  an  ear  dulled  by 
the  noise  of  machinery  would  begin  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  The  effect  would  be  magical.  A  spirit  would  be  breathed 
into  the  atmosphere  around  us  which  would  silently  make  itself 
felt  even  in  periodicals  and  newspapers  and  common  conversa- 
tion. How  much  that  is  valuable  in  civilization  has  come  from 
these  books.  To  them  we  owe  those  subtle  influences  which  are  no 
less  potent  because  unseen,  and  as  well  the  giant  noisy  forces, 
which  would  die  down  by  their  own  inertia  unless  they  were  kept 
in  motion  by  ideas, — the  great  busy  world  of  statesmanship  and 
commerce  and  all  forms  of  social  activity.  Hence  our  books  need 
leaders.  But  to  get  these  our  hopes  must  rest  on  our  institutions 
of  learning.  For  your  true  reader  is  a  scholar.  He  is  a  man  of 
taste ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  has  drunk  deep  of  the 
Pierian  Spring.  Every  high  school,  every  college,  that  gives  us 
a  handful  of  them  from  year  to  year  has  a  sufficient  reason  for 
existence  though  it  should  do  nothing  else. 

The  years  spent  in  the  classroom  before  the  active  work 
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of  life  are  a  precious  time,  far  too  precious  to  be  commercialized. 
Then  it  is  that  ideals  are  formed  which  may  afterwards  mature 
into  something  noble  to  its  possessor  and  blessing  to  the  work. 
The  youthful  fancy  is  given  to  feasting  itself  upon  greatness 
real  or  imaginary.  The  time  is  not  lost  in  which  it  dreams  its 
dreams  and  plays  the  hero  on  a  stage  of  its  own  creation.  For 
what  are  these  dreams  except  so  many  aspirations  to  make  the 
world  brighter  and  better  than  it  is.  Youth  has  a  right  to  this 
time,  and  a  wiser  course  than  to  starve  it  is  to  feed  it  upon  its 
proper  nourishment.  Nothing  much  may  come  in  any  particular 
instance  from  the  impulses  which  literature  starts,  but  something 
is  bound  to  come  from  a  longing  for  something  better  than  can 
be  ground  out  by  machinery,  or  analyzed  in  a  laboratory,  or 
entered  upon  the  pages  of  a  ledger.  A  far  brighter  augury  for 
the  future  of  our  nation  would  be  the  knowledge  that  every 
breast  is  filled  with  a  noble  conception  of  humanity  than  that 
every  brain  and  every  hand  should  have  been  trained  to  pro- 
duce something  of  passing  worth.  And  the  spectacle  of  one  of 
our  modern  Babylons  would  be  less  disheartening  if  we  could 
feel  that  some  one  there  is  thinking  such  thoughts  as  were  in 
Lionel  Johnson's  mind  when  he  wrote  his  lines  upon  Plato  in 
London. 

Xor  need  our  practical  men  have  any  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences. How  needless  is  the  alarm  that  the  fountains  of  plenty 
will  run  dry  or  the  manhood  of  the  nation  be  enfeebled  from  lit- 
erary studies  is  proved  in  the  case  of  England.  If  I  turn  to  this 
nation  again  it  is  not  because  I  would  not  far  rather  find  the 
proof  nearer  home.  Napoleon  with  less  than  his  usual  discern- 
ment called  it  ' '  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. ' '  There  is  no  denying 
that  John  Bull  has  proved  himself  a  good  hand  at  keeping  shop, 
so  good  indeed  that  he  is  exposed  to  a  danger,  which  is  our 
danger  too,  from  which  he  does  not  altogether  save  himself. 
This  is  a  danger  which  Wordsworth  foresaw,  and  foreboded 
in  some  striking  lines  of  the  Excursion,  when  the  Age  of  In- 
dustrialism was  dawning.     But  all  the  material  prosperity  of 
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England  has  not  availed  thus  far  wholly  to  quench  that  ardor  of 
spirit  which  was  characteristic  of  her  in  days  when  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  was  less  engrossing.  Her  salvation  has  been  her  lit- 
erature; for  into  this  she  has  breathed  her  spirit,  and  passed 
it  on  from  age  to  age  in  one  generation  after  another  of  great 
authors.  But  then  literature,  since  it  is  the  expression  of 
national  consciousness,  is  as  much  an  effect  of  her  spirit  as  it  is 
a  cause;  like  fire,  like  all  organic  life,  it  feeds  upon  itself  and 
endures  only  by  being  reinvigorated  constantly.  How  does  she 
contrive  to  produce  it?    How  does  she  keep  interest  in  it  alive? 

For  the  explanation  we  must  turn  to  her  great  schools. 
There  we  can  see  how  an  Arthur  Pendennis  grows  into  a  Col- 
eridge or  a  Johnson  or  a  Burke,  a  Harry  Foker  into  a  Mr.  Thrale, 
or  perhaps  into  a  Wellington  or  a  Pitt.  Her  men  of  action  and 
her  men  of  letters  thumbed  their  Vergils  on  the  same  benches  and 
played  cricket  on  the  same  campus  with  her  men  of  business. 
Such  schools  as  St.  Paul's  and  Merchant  Tailor's  as  Harrow, 
Eton  and  Rugby,  leading  up  to  her  two  great  universities,  have 
been  seedplots  of  her  greatness.  Not  one  of  these  schools  but 
has  its  roster  of  great  names  to  which  it  is  proud  to  point  as 
a  proof  of  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Call 
off  the  names  of  the  writers,  the  statesmen,  the  warriors,  the 
philosophers,  the  scientists,  and  all  the  rest  that  are  remem- 
bered in  this  connection,  and  it  will  be  found  that  as  a  rule  the 
starting  point  of  their  careers  was  in  one  of  these  schools,  and 
only  exceptionally  elsewhere.  And  lest  we  make  too  much  of 
the  exceptions  we  must  take  into  account  that  these  same  schools 
have  furnished  a  common  store  for  the  nation  at  large  to  draw 
upon.  And  another  consideration  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that 
from  the  same  source  citizens  have  gone  forth  by  the  thousands 
whom  the  world  has  not  heard  of  but  who,  brought  up  on  the 
same  ideals,  were  ready  with  their  sympathy,  their  applause, 
and  their  co-operation. 

The  connection  between  the  national  life  and  the  national 
literature,  between  the  literature  and  the  schools,  is  too  plain  to 
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be  called  in  question.  At  least  that  such  a  connection  exists  is 
a  conviction  deeply  embedded  in  the  national  consciousness. 
Many  a  passage  could  be  quoted  to  show  that  Tom  Brown  at 
Rugby  is  the  typical  English  lad,  and  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford 
the  typical  English  youth,  before  he  goes  forth  into  the  world 
to  make  himself  practically  useful  or  useless.  The  idea  appears 
in  letters  which  are  now  written  from  the  front.  The  same 
phenomenon  strongly  impressed  that  profound  scholar  and  keen 
observer,  Dr.  Dollinger,  who  thus  expresses  himself  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Mr.  Courthope : 

"The  offce  of  the  English  Universities  is  by  means  of  the 
study  of  the  classics  and  mathematics,  combined  with  logic  and 
moral  philosophy  and  a  college  education  to  turn  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State  and  Society  the  cultivated  and  independent 
gentleman.  I  will  not  conceal  the  fact  that  these  renovated  and 
improved  editions  of  the  old  and  unfortunately  extinct  German 
bursaries,  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  many  a 
time  as  I  observed  their  working  on  the  spot  awakened  in  me 
feelings  of  envy,  and  led  me  to  long  for  the  time  when  we  might 
again  have  something  of  the  kind;  for  I  could  plainly  perceive 
that  their  effect  was  to  make  instruction  take  root  in  the  mind, 
and  become  a  part  of  it,  and  that  their  influence  extended  beyond 
the  mere  communication  of  knowledge,  to  the  ennobling  elevation 
of  the  life  and  character. " 

Xow  English  education  has  been  on  a  classical  basis,  and 
a  very  fine  classical  tradition  it  has  kept  up.  That  is  why  their 
literature  is  so  fine.  They  have  not  spoiled  the  student's 
chances  for  the  future,  trying  to  hurry  matters  by  vocational 
training  or  any  other  such  practical  method.  Chatham's  pre- 
paration for  a  Parliamentary  career  was  his  Cicero,  which  he 
used  to  declaim  aloud,  turning  it  into  the  best  English  he  could 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  His  advice  to  his  scarcely  less 
gifted  son — who,  if  any  one,  may  be  said  to  have  known  his 
vocation  from  the  start — when  he  sent  him  up  to  Oxford,  was 
to  read  Thucydides.    These  two  are  not  exceptional  instances, 
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or  if  so,  only  in  the  results,  by  no  means  in  the  spirit  in  which 
such  studies  are  pursued. 

At  the  sight  of  this  salutary  union  of  lofty  contemplation 
with  vigorous  strength,  issuing  in  deeds  that  glow  on  the  pages 
of  history  and  in  books  that  defy  the  ravages  of  time,  the 
Englishman  may  be  forgiven  when  we  see  him  fall  into  one  of 
those  rhapsodies,  fitter  to  inspire  emulation  than  disgust,  which 
stud  his  literature; — such  a  one,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Cole- 
ridge, when,  after  mentioning  "the  two  glory-smitten  summits 
of  the  poetic  mountain, ' '  he  exclaims :  "  0  what  great  men  hast 
thou  produced,  England!  my  country!  Truly,  indeed, 
Must  we  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue, 
Which  Shakespeare  spake;  the  faith'and  morals  hold, 
Which  Milton  held ;  in  everything  we  are  sprung 
Of  earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold." 

We  find  there  the  solution  of  a  problem — which  need  be 
no  problem  at  all  unless  we  choose  to  make  one  out  of  it,— the 
combination  of  scholarship  with  practical  sense.  No  one  need 
go  to  the  wall  because  he  has  learned  how  to  conjugate  the 
verbs  in  Mi.  The  sober  reflection  of  the  better  part  of  the  nation 
has  triumphed  over  that  unreasoning  and  baneful  suspicion  of 
the  college-bred  man.  And  the  practical  man  that  is  at  the  same 
time  a  scholar  has  this  advantage  over  his  unlettered  neighbor 
that  he  is  a  man  of  ideas.  This  he  sometimes  shows  by  the  books 
he  writes.  From  More  in  the  days  of  the  Eenaissance,  on 
through  Bacon  and  Addison  and  Burke  down  to  Gladstone,  there 
is  a  succession  of  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
alike  in  literature  and  practical  affairs, — a  proof  of  what 
was  said  in  the  beginning,  that  a  man  of  culture  need  not 
be  without  occupation  for  his  time  of  leisure.  And  so  far 
is  devotion  to  such  pursuits  from  exciting  distrust  in  the 
public  mind,  as  indicating  unfitness  for  affairs,  that  not  infre- 
quently a  seat  in  Parliament  has  been  given,  seemingly,  on  no 
other  ground  than  was  to  be  discovered  in  a  well-written  book. 
Facts  in  confirmation  of  all  this  are  abundant.     In  a  recent 
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number  of  a  magazine  Lord  Derby  was  cited  as  taking  a  pride 
in  having  among  his  colleagues  in  the  Government  of  England 
six  of  his  old  schoolfellows  of  Eton.  Of  the  same  tenor  is  what 
Dean  George  D.  Olds,  of  Amherst  College,  mentions  in  The 
Value  of  the  Classics:  "Disraeli  says  somewhere  that  with 
the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832  the  Horatian  period  of 
English  parliamentary  eloquence  was  at  an  end,  meaning,  of 
course,  that  the  newly  enfranchised  middle  class  electorate  would 
be  intolerant  of  classical  scholarship;  but  the  surprising  fact 
remains  that  every  English  Prime  Minister  from  1832  to  the 
days  of  Arthur  Balfour  was  a  graduate  of  either  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, or  Edinburgh,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Disraeli  him- 
self. ' '  That  things  are  not  any  different  at  the  present  day  every 
one  may  assure  himself  by  recalling  a  few  names  as  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  newspapers  as  to  the  readers  of  books.  Neither 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  names  we  hear  of  are  those  which 
emerge  into  prominence  out  of  a  numerous  kindred. 

We  have  strayed  into  a  topic  which  is  well  worth  considering 
on  its  own  account,  but  which  would  require  a  more  abundant 
fulness  of  illustration  than  can  be  given  here.  Perhaps  too 
much  has  been  said  already.  At  least  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  render  the 
man  of  letters  useless  to  his  country.  Let  those  who  think  there 
is  advance  something  besides  mere  assertions.  Let  them  explain 
facts  which  seem  to  prove  the  opposite.  And  until  we  hear 
something  more  convincing  than  private  views  let  every  ipse 
dixit  be  met  with  an  assertion  to  the  contrary. 

In  our  own  land  a  barrier  seems  to  have  been  raised  between 
the  scholar  and  the  public  stage.  The  only  use  we  find  for  our 
"clerk-like  instructed"  men  is  to  send  them  abroad  to  make 
after-dinner  speeches.  Save  for  President  Wilson  and  ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  we  do  not  find  much  authorship  amongst  those 
that  are  high  in  public  life.  The  name  of  a  cabinet  officer 
comes  to  mind,  and  even  one  from  among  the  bankers ;  and 
perhaps  a  hard  search  would  discover  a  few  more  that  have 
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dabbled  in  letters.  We  will  not  pursue  an  invidious  subject 
farther  by  comparing  the  English  Who's  Who  with  the  Amer- 
ican, or  by  looking  into  the  Congressional  Record  to  tell  what 
we  actually  find  and  what  we  fail  to  find.  But  let  us  ask  our- 
selves the  question :  If  it  is  possible  to  preserve  all  the  undeni- 
ably excellent  qualities  of  American  civic  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  let  a  breath  from  the  Muses  pass  over  it  to  enliven  what 
is  inert,  to  cause  beauty  to  spring  up  in  the  bare  spots,  and  to 
bring  a  little  sunshine,  a  little  of  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
into  the  fret  and  the  dust  and  the  noise,  is  it  not  desirable  to 
do  so!  If  yes,  where  does  the  hope  for  the  future  lie  but  in 
those  same  studies  which  are  now  decried  as  a  waste  of  time  and 
a  brake  on  progress? 

What  has  just  been  said  will  have  failed  altogether  in  its 
purpose  if  it  is  read  as  a  piece  of  Anglo-Saxon  propaganda. 
Such  a  turn  might,  indeed,  be  given  to  it ;  and  very  likely  some- 
thing of  the  kind  was  in  the  mind  of  Cecil  Rhodes  when  he  found- 
ed his  scholarships.  But  so  far  is  anything  of  this  nature  from 
having  inspired  the  foregoing  tribute  to  English  methods  that 
it  seems  a  serious  injury  would  be  done  to  civilization  if  Amer- 
ica were  squeezed  or  twisted  into  any  other  shape  than  that  into 
which  she  first  began  to  develop  by  an  internal  principle  of 
her  own.  This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  If  the  example  of 
England  was  taken  the  reason  was  that  it  lay  closest  at  hand,  and 
therefore  is  the  most  familiar  and<  most  striking.  Something 
of  the  same  result  could  be  reached  by  going  to  Germany, 
for  instance,  or  to  France.  And  just  as  there  would  be  left  a 
vacancy  in  modern  life  if  any  one  of  the  great  nations  had  failed 
to  develop  a  consciousness  of  its  own  individuality,  and  to 
leave  this  impressed  in  lasting  form  upon  literature  and  art, 
so  America  will  fall  short  of  the  possibilities  that  lie  before 
her  unless  she  develops  the  soaring  intelligence  as  well  as  brawn 
and  skill.  It  is  the  method  that  is  here  pleaded  for  and  not  the 
form  of  its  application.  We  can  learn  from  our  neighbors  the 
arts  of  peace  as  well  as  from  our  enemies  the  arts  of  war. 
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Our  country  needs  the  type  of  men  that  issue  from  the 
classical  school.  A  happy  day  will  have  dawned  for  us  when 
a  group  of  Americans  can  be  gathered  together  to  match  those 
that  formed  Dr.  Johnson's  Club,  which,  as  he  proudly  observed, 
was  able  to  stock  a  university  with  a  faculty.  The  practical 
man  needs  these  studies  too,  first  for  himself,  to  gladden  his 
leisure  moments,  then  for  his  work  which  he  will  do  all  the 
better  for  having  broadened  his  intelligence.  And  since  the 
outcry  against  them  has  been  raised  by  a  member  of  the  med- 
ical fraternity,  let  us  add  that  the  doctor  in  particular  needs 
them,  even  for  his  patient,  as  Dr.  Osier  has  so  well  pointed  out. 
And  truly,  if  some  hand  must  go  groping  in  our  vitals,  it  is 
better  for  us  that  it  should  belong  to  such  a  man  as  the  wise 
old  physician  of  Norwich,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  was  so 
amiably  human  because  he  lived  so  much  among  books.  So  one 
might  go  on  forever  dilating  upon  the  merits  of  a  course  of 
study  to  which  modern  civilization  is  so  deeply  indebted,  and 
supporting  each  statement  by  an  appeal  to  men  who,  with  no 
thought  of  the  present  controversy,  have  spoken  not  merely  to 
one  generation  but  to  all  time.  This  amounts  to  a  confession 
of  the  platitudinous  character  of  the  present  paper.  Of  this 
the  writer  is  fully  conscious.  But  he  may  plead  in  excuse  that 
it  has  been  occasioned  by  the  denial  of  some  very  obvious  truths. 

As  a  final  word  it  might  be  added  that,  when  we  ask  how 
things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  classics  are  on  trial  for 
their  life,  no  small  part  of  the  blame  must  be  laid  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  are  the  best  friends, — the  schoolmasters  themselves. 
The  verses  of  Homer,  the  choruses  of  Sophocles,  have  been  made 
use  of  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  shreds  of  all  sorts  of  learning, — 
philological,  archceological,  historical,  and  what  not, —  instead 
of  as  a  portal  to  a  glorious  temple  by  which  the  student  may  be 
ushered  in  to  join  the  crowd  of  worshippers  listening  to  the 
full-voiced  choir.  But  there  is  the  less  reason  to  speak  of  this 
as  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  mistake  has  been  realized  and 
that  improvement  has  set  in. 
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It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  not  overmuch  reason  to 
be  sanguine  about  the  future  of  polite  letters  in  America.  The 
signs  seem  to  point  in  the  opposite  direction.  Instead  of  allow- 
ing England  to  lift  us  up  it  looks  as  though  we  are  going  to  drag 
her  down.  But  should  it  come  to  the  worst  undoubtedly  one 
day  the  pendulum  will  swing  back.  The  complete  triumph  of 
Industrialism  cannot  be  more  than  temporary.  For  there  is  too 
much  of  immortality  in  that  part  of  man's  nature  to  which 
literature  ministers  to  be  kept  forever  in  subjection.  Those  that 
are  now  doing  their  utmost  to  supplant  the  classics  are,  without 
knowing  it,  endeavoring  to  cut  the  conduit  through  which  the 
waters  flow  into  literature  from  their  source ;  and  those  that  are 
trying  to  save  them  are  doing  so  on  the  ground  that  America 
must  not  be  made  a  Samson  to  turn  the  mills  of  Gaza.  Every 
such  proposal  that  is  charged  with  a  sufficient  weight  of  influ- 
ence to  make  itself  heard  sounds  in  the  ears  of  all  who  prize 
the  things  of  the  spirit  like  the  bombshell  that  fell  upon  the 
Cathedral  of  Rheims. 


ft 
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The  Creighton  men  at  the  front 
REMEMBER  THE  BOYS,     are  doing  their  whole  duty.     In 

point  of  courage  and  loyalty,  they 
yield  to  none,  but  they  are  quite  as  human  as  their  fellows  and 
in  common  with  all  the  boys  over  there,  are  eager  for  newsy 
letters  from  the  home  folks.  The  stress  of  work  and  the  stir  of 
battle  may  rivet  the  soldier's  attention  upon  the  task  in  hand, 
but  when  relaxation  comes  and  the  weary  heart  seeks  surcease  in 
thoughts  of  home  and  kindred,  loneliness  is  very  prone  to  assert 
itself,  and  the  soldier  may  be  pardoned  if  in  fancy  he  visits  the 
old  haunts  again;  in  his  mind's  eye  he  may  see  once  more  the 
familiar  places,  hear  the  accustomed  cheery  greeting  and  revel 
once  more  in  the  hearty  handclasp  of  those  for  whom  he  battles 
these  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Mail  service  for  civilians  is  uncertain  enough,  but  for  the 
soldier  abroad  it  is  inevitably  subject  to  the  most  tantalizing  de- 
lays. Letters  sent  may  never  be  received  and  at  best  are  likely 
to  be  late.  Our  boys  may  therefore  reasonably  expect  that  their 
friends  will  be  generous  with  their  letters,  in  the  hope  that  a 
goodly  number  will  reach  their  destination  and  carry  their 
messages  of  cheer  to  these  lads  who  risk  so  much  for  us  at  home. 

More  than  nine  hundred  Creighton  men  are  now  in  active 
service  and  were  it  possible,  the  University  would  gladly  send 
to  each  at  frequent  intervals  letters  full  of  congratulation  and 
encouragement,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  difficulty 
of  securing  the  correct  addresses  of  men  who  are  so  frequently 
changing,  make  it  impossible  for  the  authorities  to  carry  out  this 
plan.  However,  there  are  no  Creighton  men  in  service  who  have 
not  friends  among  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle,  and  they  are 
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earnestly  urged  to  write,  and  write  often,  to  those  of  the  Creigh- 
ton  men  in  service  whom  they  happen  to  know. 

Tell  the  boys  how  proud  we  are  of  them  and  with  what  keen 
relish  we  snap  up  every  item  of  news  about  what  they  are  doing. 
Tell  them  we  sympathize  with  them  in  their  hardships,  but 
glory  in  their  opportunities.  Tell  them  that  theirs  is  the  rare 
privilege  of  wearing  their  country's  uniform  in  the  most  moment- 
ous struggle  the  world  has  seen.  Tell  them  we  are  sure  they  will 
acquit  themselves  with  honor  and  will  deserve  the  highest  esteem 
of  their  fellows.  But  tell  them,  too,  those  bits  of  home  gossip 
which  mean  so  much  to  the  traveler.  Visualize  for  them  the 
activities  of  the  community  from  which  they  went  out  to  fight 
democracy's  battle.  Above  all,  make  them  feel  that  they  are  not 
forgotten  and  that  we  who  must  remain  at  home  are  quite  as 
eager  as  they  for  that  triumph  which  will  mark  the  end  of  mili- 
tary struggle.  Tell  them  they  are  fighting  the  good  fight,  and 
that  we  honor  them  for  it.  Tell  them  however  small  their  con- 
tribution to  the  final  result,  that  the  world  will  have  been  better 
for  their  having  lived.  If  time  does  not  permit  long  letters,  send 
frequent  short  ones  and  make  the  boys  feel  that  we  are  with 
them  to  a  man. 

Wherever  we  can  secure  a  proper  address  we  are  gladly 
sending  the  Chronicle  to  the  Creighton  soldiers,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  maintain  a  complete  mailing  list.  We  shall,  therefore,  ap- 
preciate prompt  notice  of  change  in  address  and  shall  be  glad 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  keep  our  boys  in  service  fully  inform- 
ed about  developments  at  the  University. 

If  we  may  say  just  a  word  to  the  boys  themselves,  let  us  as- 
sure them  that  the  Chronicle  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  them 
and  takes  a  deep  personal  interest  in  what  they  are  doing.  We 
are  with  them  in  spirit  and  want  them  to  feel  that  our  interest 
is  sincere.  Above  all,  we  want  them  to  feel  that  they  are  not 
forgotten  and  that  when  the  rough  tasks  of  war  are  done  we 
shall  be  glad  to  welcome  them  back  to  the  land  for  which  they 
risked  so  much. 


Bulletin  No.  39,  issued  to  the 
Four-Minute  Men  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Information,  con- 
tains a  touching  description  of  the 
battlefield  of  Sergy. 

The  following  lines  will  be  read 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest 
by  Creighton  men,  for  they  de- 
scribe the  last  resting  place  of  one 
of  the  University's  first  victims  on 
the  bloody  field,  Lieutenant  Leo 
N.  Wall: 

"One  comes  almost  to  the  vil- 
lage and  looks  back  over  the 
greening  ground;  silbouted  on  the 
horizon  a  new  forest  has  grown 
up.  It  is  a  forest  of  American 
graves  and  American  crosses 
where  the  seeds  of  death  sown  in 
that  inferno  of  fire  have  blossom- 
ed their  crop. 

Close  to  the  tiny  winding  coun- 
try road  is  one  group  just  a  little 
more  pretentious  than  the  rest. 

One  cross  stands  a  little  more 
proudly  erect  in  its  vigil  over  the 
sleeping  legions.  It  broods  over 
two  smaller  ones  enclosed  in  a 
rudely  constructed  little  fence. 
One  goes  closer.  The  largest  cross 
bears  on  its  sweeping  arm,  written 
in  black  pencil,  the  inscription 
'Leo  N.  Wall  of  St.  Louis,  Miss- 
ouri. '  And  below,  half  obliterated 
by  the  rain  and  weather,  are  the 
written  lines,  '  He  met  his  God  like 


a  soldier.'  And  below,  boldly  so 
all  may  read:  'Killed  in  action 
July  31,  1918.'  Atop  the  cross, 
tacked  on,  is  the  gold  bar  that 
Lieutenant  Wall  once  bore  so  gal- 
lantly on  his  shoulder. 

The  two  graves  on  either  side 
show  he  died  beside  two  of  his  own 
doughboys — an  officer  fighting 
side  by  side  with  his  men. 

One  hesitates  to  push  back  a 
fast  curling  and  slowly  yellowing 
slip  of  cardboard  that  is  tacked 
square  on  the  grass  where  Lieu- 
tenant Wall  lies ;  but  one  edge 
shows  the  face  of  a  smilingly  hap- 
py baby  and  the  ink  on  the  back 
of  the  photograph  carried  some 
inscription  of  love  and  cheer. 

There  will  be  memories  ever 
proud  in  the  hearts  of  American 
mothers,  fathers,  sisters,  brothers, 
and  friends  of  those  who  lie  buried 
there. 

There  must  be  reverent  memory 
in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans 
who  may  come  later  to  know  what 
Sergy  meant. 


?  ? 


Five  more  gold  stars  have  been 
added  to  the  University  Service 
Flag,  when  Lieutenant  Frank  R. 
Simm,  D.  D.  S.  1916,  Private  John 
McCabe  of  the  dental  freshman 
class,  Clifford  Moredick,  Law  1914, 
and  Wm.  Bohan,  formerly  of  the 
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Arts  College,  died  of  Spanish  In- 
fluenza, and  Robert  Connell,  A.  B. 
1912,  died  at  a  hospital  in  Paris  of 
pneumonia. 

Lieutenant  Simm,  D.  D.  S.  1916, 
died  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Georgia, 
and  his  body  was  taken  to  his 
home  at  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  for 
burial.  Since  graduating  from  the 
College  of  Dentistry  he  has  been 
practicing  at  Pierre  and  had  a 
large  following.  Shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  war  he  offered  him- 
self for  military  service  and  was 
commissioned  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  Dental  Corps.  Early  last 
June  he  was  called  to  Fort  Ogle- 
thorpe, and  before  leaving  was 
married,  June  19th,  to  Miss  Evelyn 
Parry  of  Pierre.  A  few  weeks  af- 
ter their  marriage,  Mrs.  Simm 
joined  her  husband  in  the  south 
and  was  with  him  when  he  died. 

Mr.  McCabe,  after  finishing  the 
High  School  Department,  enrolled 
in  the  dental  school  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  school  year, 
but  remained  only  a  week,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  was  taken 
to  the  hospital  where  he  died  on 
October  17th.  The  funeral  was 
held  at  Ponca,  Nebraska.  He  was 
a  highly  esteemed  young  man  and 
his  classmates  miss  him  keenly. 

Mr.  Moredick  died  at  an  east- 
ern camp  and  Mr.  Bohan  died  at 
Camp  Dodge  and  was  buried  in 
Omaha. 

Lieutenant  Connell  left  Omaha 
with  the  Second  Balloon  Squadron 
last  November,  and  was  on  the  eve 
of   graduating   with   high   honors 


from  a  French  balloon  school  when 
he  died.  He  had  been  recommend- 
ed for  a  captaincy  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death.  Lieutenant  Con- 
nell is  a  son  of  Former  Health 
Commissioner,  Dr.  R.  W.  Connell, 
and  has  two  brothers  in  service 
who  are  also  Creighton  men,  Her- 
bert, now  attending  the  Officers 
Training  School  at  Camp  Zachary 
Taylor,  Kentucky,  and  James,  a 
member  of  the  Creighton  Unit  of 
the  Students  Army  Training  Corps. 


Dr.  L.  A.  Dermody,  M.  D.  1910, 
has  been  commissioned  as  first 
lieutenant  in  the  medical  reserve 
corps,  and  will  leave  soon  for  one 
of  the  camps  in  Georgia.  Dr. 
Dermody  has  been  assistant  city 
health  commissioner  for  some  time. 


R.  Leo  Beveridge,  Arts  1918,  re- 
cently spent  a  ten-day  furlough 
here  before  he  entered  the  naval 
officers  training  school  at  Pelham 
Bay,  New  York.  He  has  com- 
pleted an  intensive  course  of 
training  at  Municipal  Pier  in  Chi- 
cago and  aboard  the  ship  Man- 
chester. 


Lieutenant  George  A.  Keyser, 
A.  M.  1912,  LL.  B.  1913,  who  was 
wounded  some  time  ago  when  a 
shell  burst  near  him,  has  returned 
to  the  lines  and  is  again  going 
over  the  top,  according  to  word 
received  by  his  parents  in  Omaha. 


John  J.  Cobry,  Arts  1903,  who 
lias  been  in  France  for  some  time, 
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writes  to  Omaha  friends  in  part 
as  follows: 

"Have  moved  a  little  closer  to 
the  big  fight  and  the  boom  of  the 
cannons  can  now  be  plainly  heard. 

But  with  all  the  booming,  I  was 
able  yesterday  to  hear  a  hearty 
1  hello'  shot  in  my  direction,  and 
on  looking  around  was  facing  an- 
other Omahan,  Lt.  Jack  Baldwin. 
He  is  one  of  a  number  of  my  form- 
er Omaha  friends  whom  I  have 
met.  Among  them  was  Lt.  Thom- 
asen  and  Lt.  Max  Conrad.  Also 
heard  from  Jack  Phalen  yester- 
day, and  he  is  in  a  nearby  camp. 
Guess  they've  moved  Omaha  over 
to  France." 


Major  A.  D.  Fetterman,  LL.  B. 
1912,  has  arrived  safely  in  France, 
according  to  word  received  by 
Mrs.  Fetterman,  who  will  make 
her  home  in  Omaha  during  the 
Major's  absence.  Prior  to  going 
over,  Major  Fetterman  was  on  duty 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Texas. 


Morgan  J.  Heafey,  Arts  1914, 
has  been  promoted  to  sergeant  at 
the  Wilbur  Wright  aviation  train- 
ing camp,  Ohio.  He  has  been 
there  seven  months. 


Mr.  Francis  P.  Matthews,  LL. 
B.  1903,  and  Mrs.  Matthews  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a  daughter  on 
Saturday,  October  26th. 


Lieutenant   J.    Harry   Murphy, 
M.  D.  1918,  who  finished  a  course 


at  the  army  medical  school  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  recently  spent 
a  few  days  at  his  home  in  Omaha 
before  reporting  to  Camp  Grant, 
Illinois. 


Corporal  Ed.  P.  McDonald,  LL. 
B.  1916,  who  went  overseas  with 
the  89th  Division,  has  been  wound- 
ed by  shrapnel  and  is  recuperat- 
ing in  a  hospital  in  Paris.  Cor- 
poral McDonald  was  connected 
with  the  firm  of  Brogan  &  Ray- 
mond prior  to  entering  the  ser- 
vice. 


Major  A.  S.  Pinto,  M.  D.  1898, 
has  cabled  friends  in  Omaha  of 
his  safe  arrival  in  France.  He 
sailed  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Sep- 
tember. 


B.  A.  Brungardt,  M.  D.  1914, 
who  has  been  practicing  in  Salina, 
Kansas,  for  some  time,  has  been 
ordered  to  report  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  for  military  service. 


A.  N.  Thorns,  M.  D.  1916,  who 
received  his  commission  as  lieuten- 
ant in  the  medical  corps  last  Feb- 
ruary, has  arrived  in  France. 


Arthur  Coad,  A.  B.  1905,  has 
been  accepted  for  the  Field  Artil- 
lery Officers  Training  camp  at 
Louisville,    Kentucky. 


Dr.  T.  T.  Harris,  M.  D.  1910, 
has  accepted  a  call  for  service  in 
the  medical  corps,  and  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  from 
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the  dental  faculty  during  the  per- 
iod of  the  war.  His  place  in  the 
X-ray  department  will  be  taken 
by  Dr.  H.  H.  Harms. 


Camp   Dick,   Texas,   to  Ellington 
Field,  Texas. 


Major  E.  C.  Henry,  M.  D.  1895, 
who  has  been  stationed  at  Camp 
May,  New  Jersey,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Camp  Sherman,  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio,  Base  Hospital  No.  113. 


Lieutenant  Thomas  S.  McShane, 
A.  B.  1909,  and  Sergeant  George 
McShane,  formerly  of  the  Arts 
College,  now  of  the  Omaha  Ambu- 
lance Company,  are  in  France. 
Robert  McShane  is  at  a  school  for 
aviators  in  France  and  will  soon 
receive  a  stripe  for  six  months' 
service   overseas. 


Sergeant  Jesse  A.  Ratchford, 
Law  1916,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Military  Band  at  Camp  Funston, 
wrote  recently  that  the  soldiers 
were  most  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  people  of  St.  Louis 
on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  trip 
to  that  city. 


Dr.  John  Sidney  Schall,  D.  D.  S. 
1916,  has  received  his  commission 
as  first  lieutenant  and  has  been  as- 
signed for  duty  at  Camp  Cody, 
Deming,  New  Mexico.  His  broth- 
er James  Hillman  Schall,  of  the 
High  School,  enlisted  in  the  navy 
last  June  and  has  made  three  trips 
across  the  Atlantic. 


Lieutenant  Richard  Dugdale,  a 
former  Arts  student,  who  recent- 
ly finished  his  course  in  aviation 
at  Cornell  University,  New  York, 
and  received  his  commission,  ex- 
pects to  go  overseas  soon.  His 
brother,  Charles  Dugdale,  also  of 
the  Arts  College  recently  com- 
pleted his  training  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station. 


Lieutenant  Raymond  Byrne,  M. 
D.  1917,  who  was  recently  promot- 
ed to  a  full  lieutenancy  in  the 
Navy,  spent  a  few  days  lately  with 
his  parents  in  Omaha,  enroute  to 
San  Domingo,  where  he  will  assist 
in  caring  for  the  Marines  who  are 
policing  the  islands. 


Mr.  Joseph  F.  Creedon,  a  form- 
er Arts  man,  was  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Coast  Ar- 
tillery at  the  Fifth  Officers  Train- 
ing Camp  held  at  Fort  Monroe, 
Virginia. 


Mr.   W.   Walter   Hoye,   LL.   B. 
1912,  has  been  transferred   from 


The  outlook  for  the  basket  ball 
season  is  very  bright.  Coach  Mills 
has  announced  that  intercompany 
and  inter-college  leagues  will  be 
formed  this  year  by  the  members 
of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  and  regular 
schedules  will  be  played.  The 
coach  is  communicating  with 
Notre  Dame,  Drake,  Ames,  Wes- 
leyan,  York,  Beloit,  Dubuque,  and 
other  fast  university  fives  for 
games  here.    It  is  not  improbable 
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that  another  tournament  by  the 
army  five — Camp  Funston,  Camp 
Dodge  and  Creighton,  will  be 
staged  here  this  year. 

During  the  past  two  seasons  the 
Blue  and  White  has  had  a  brilliant 
team  and  defeated  practically  all 
opponents  by  large  scores. 


Dr.  C.  H.  Newell,  M.  D.  1908, 
has  been  commissioned  Captain  in 
the  Medical  Department  and  has 
been  assigned  to  Camp  Jackson, 
Columbia,  South  Carolina. 


Lieutenant  James  F.  Kelly,  M. 
D.  1915,  has  recently  been  promot- 
ed to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the 
Medical  Corps.  He  is  stationed  at 
Camp  Grant,  Illinois. 


Mr.  Emmett  Randolph,  A.  B. 
1918,  who  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
shortly  after  the  close  of  school  in 
June,  is  now-  stationed  at  Camp 
Paul  Jones,  California. 


Captain  Wm.  J.  Leary,  M.  D. 
1905,  who  is  Debarkation  Officer 
at  South  Hampton,  England,  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  Hygiene  be- 
fore a  Red  Cross  Society  of  five 
hundred  members  on  September 
24th. 


Lieutenant  A.  J.  Callaghan,  M. 
D.  1918,  who  is  stationed  at  a 
submarine  hospital  near  Key 
"West,  Florida,  recently  spent  a 
few  days  in  Omaha. 


Mr.     James   P.   Russell,   A.   B. 
1918,  has  enlisted  in  the  Artillery. 


Mr.  Ignatius  Polski,  High 
School  1916,  Pre-Legal  1917,  re- 
cently arrived  safely  in  France 
with  an  American  Ambulance 
Corps. 


Lieutenant  A.  H.  Konigmacher, 
M.  D.  1913,  has  just  been  promoted 
to  a  Captaincy.  He  is  stationed 
at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Georgia. 


Lieutenant  George  P.  Carroll, 
D.  D.  S.  1914,  who  is  stationed  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  writes 
entertainingly  of  his  experiences, 
and  advises  that  "Bill"  Higgins, 
D.  D.  S.  1913,  is  stationed  at  Camp 
Travis,  Texas,  in  the  infirmary  of 
the  18th  Division.  Earl  Wise,  D. 
D.  S.  1917,  is  located  at  Remount 
Station  No.  2,  about  six  miles  from 
Fort  Sam  Houston.  Ben  Johnson 
D.  D.  S.  1913,  and  Roy  Scarr,  D. 
D.  S.  1912,  are  also  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston.  "Marty"  Flanagan, 
Law  1919,  is  a  medical  corpsman 
in  the  Base  Hospital.  "Vic" 
Kohler,  M.  D.  1916,  was  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston  for  a  short  time,  but 
has  been  sent  to  an  evacuation 
hospital  in  Siberia. 


Romeo  J.  LaPorte,  A.  B.  1914, 
Law  1918,  is  located  at  Camp 
Devens,  Massachusetts. 


A  son  was  born  on  October  6th 
to  Captain  and  Mrs  Joseph  J. 
Fraser  at  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 
Captain  Fraser  was  a  member  of 
the  Law  Class  of  1917. 
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Mr.  George  J.  Cleary,  LL.  B.  sons  ago  and  was  one  of  the  bright 
1918,  is  in  the  Navy  and  is  sta-  and  starry  lights  in  the  Missouri 
tioned  in  Philadelphia.  Valley. 


?  ? 


Emmett  L.  Murphy,  LL.  B.  1918, 
is  located  with  the  Naval  Unit, 
Naval  Training  Camp,  Seattle, 
Washington.  He  writes  that  there 
are  about  seven  hundred  men  in 
the  unit  and  that  many  of  them 
will  be  quartered  in  tents  during 
the  winter  on  a  plot  of  ground  ad- 
joining the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 


Corporal  William  H.  Mcllale, 
LL.  B.  1917,  who  has  been  in 
France  for  more  than  a  year, 
writes  of  having  met  Sergeant 
Vincent  Cain,  Ph.  B.  1917,  who 
went  overseas  with  the  89th  Di- 
vision. Corporal  McHale  has  also 
met  Dr.  F.  J.  Leonard,  M.  D.  1916, 
who  is  serving  as  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Medical  Corps  at  a  Base 
Hospital  in  France. 


The  Rockford  (Illinois)  Morn- 
ing Star  of  October  20th,  refers  to 
Carl  Lutes,  formerly  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law,  in  connection  with 
the  Camp  Grant  football  team,  as 
follows:  "A  new  football  satel- 
lite has  been  discovered  at  the 
camp,  one  Carl  Lutes,  a  fighting 
fullback,  who  has  come  to  Camp 
Grant  from  Creighton  University, 
Omaha.  Lutes  looks  like  a  player 
who  will  tear  through  human  ob- 
structions fearlessly  and  relent- 
lessly. He  starred  at  center  and 
fullback   for   Creighton   two   sea- 


Felix  J.  Kolda,  a  sophomore  in 
the  College  of  Arts,  who  is  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Funston,  is  play- 
ing on  the  Funston  Football  Team. 
The  "Trench  and  Camp,"  the 
weekly  paper  issued  at  the  camp, 
speaks  of  Private  Kolda 's  playing 
in  its  issue  of  October  19th,  as 
follows  :  ' '  The  all-around  play- 
ing of  Pvt.  F.  J.  Kolda  at  the  foot- 
ball game  on  the  division  field 
last  Saturday  drew  much  favor- 
able comment  from  the  large 
crowd  that  watched  the  game.  His 
uncanny  ability  to  break  thru  the 
the  line  and  down  the  opponent 
carrying  the  oval  before  the  play 
was  well  under  way,  wrecked  the 
imminence  of  many  gains  by  the 
machine  gun  company  team  of  the 
69th  infantry.  He  played  the 
short  tackle  for  the  informal  di- 
visional team  and  showed  up  well 
in  his  first  time  out.  He  is  fast 
and  acquainted  with  all  angles  of 
the  gridiron  diversion.  Kolda 
held  down  one  of  the  tackles  on 
the  Creighton  College  team  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  last  year  and 
was  mentioned  for  a  line  position 
on  the  mythical  all-Nebraska  team. 
He  is  at  present  attached  to  in- 
firmary No.  4." 


John  O.  Gruesel,  Ph.  G.  1908, 
has  been  accepted  for  training  at 
the  Officers  Training  School  at 
Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Kentucky. 
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Dr.  Charles  N.  Gruesel,  M.  D. 
1910,  has  received  his  commission 
as  a  Captain  in  the  Medical  Corps, 
and  has  been  ordered  to  report  at 
Fort  Riley. 


Mr.  Frank  M.  Dineen,  Law  1919, 
recently  received  his  commission 
as  second  lieutenant  and  is  now 
stationed  at  Governor's  Island, 
New  York  Harbor,  where  he  is  in 
charge  of  the  miscellaneous  stock 
maintenance  and  is  responsible  for 
all  paper  work  pertaining  to  over- 
seas shipments. 


During  the  epidemic  of  Spanish 
Influenza  in  Omaha,  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  was  highly  praised  for 
the  splendid  way  in  which  it  dealt 
with  the  trying  situation.  More 
than  one  hundred  cases  were  cared 
for  at  the  hospital  and  Dr.  Man- 
ning, the  health  commissioner, 
said  of  the  work :  ' '  There  are 
ninety  patients  on  one  floor. 
Nurses  and  doctors  remained  on 
that  floor,  ministering  to  those 
patients.  They  wear  gauze  masks. 
It  is  a  wonderful  organization." 

One  of  the  reasons  assigned  for 
the  successful  handling  of  the  epi- 
demic patients  at  the  hospital  was 
the  isolation,  not  only  of  the  per- 
sons affected,  but  also  the  doctors, 
nurses  and  orderlies,  who  were 
quarantined  with  their  patients. 
The  best  and  most  approved  form 
of  treatment  was  administered  and 
everything  possible  was  done  to 
conduce  to  the  convenience  and 
safety  of  the  sufferers. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Anderson 
announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Erma  Irene,  on  October  5,  1918. 
Mr.  Anderson  was  a  member  of 
the  Class  of  1918,  College  of  Law. 


Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Kennedy,  a  former 
Arts  man,  has  succeeded  Mayor 
Ed.  P.  Smith,  resigned,  on  District 
Appeal  Board  No.  1. 


Mr.  John  E.  Quinn,  A.  M.  1907, 
who  for  several  years  has  been 
practicing  law  in  Omaha,  died 
Sunday  evening,  October  13th,  at 
his  home,  4224  Farnam  Street,  of 
pneumonia  following  Spanish  In- 
fluenza. He  was  thirty-three  years 
old  and  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
small  daughter,  as  well  as  by  his 
mother,  a  sister  and  one  brother. 


Mr.  John  J.  Hinchey,  Arts  1895, 
recently  resigned  as  deputy  of  the 
South  Side  Branch  of  the  Douglas 
County  Treasury. 


The  University  closed  its  vari- 
ous colleges  except  the  medical 
and  dental  on  Friday,  October  4th, 
on  account  of  the  epidemic  of 
Spanish  Influenza  and  remained 
closed  until  the  ban  was  lifted,  on 
November  2nd. 


Lieutenant  D.  Mike  Nigro,  M.  D. 
1918,  who  is  in  Kansas  City  for 
special  military  training,  has 
temporarily  taken  the  position  of 
commandant  of  the  Rockhurst  Col- 
lege military  corps.  Lieutenant 
Nigro  is  not  a  stranger  at  the  col- 
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lege  for  he  had  acted  as  football 
coach  for  some  time  before  he  re- 
ceived his  commission. 


Sergeant  J.  Raymond  McDer- 
mott,  A  B  1914,  Law  1918,  has 
been  transferred  from  Camp 
Dodge  to  the  Officers  Training 
School  at  Camp  Grant,  Illinois. 


Mr  John  C  McCarthy,  "Jack," 
formerly  of  the  High  School  de- 
partment is  in  a  hospital  in  Paris 
recovering  from  injuries  received 
at  the  front.  He  recently  wrote 
home  that  he  is  mending  rapidly. 
A  telegram  received  on  October 
10th  stated  that  Mr.  McCarthy  had 
been  severely  injured  in  action 
on  September  13th.  He  was  struck 
in  the  head  by  shrapnel,  had  his 
arm  cut  on  the  barbed  wire  en- 
tanglements, and  injured  his  neck 
by  falling  into  a  trench. 


Lieutenant  Montague  A.  Tan- 
cock,  Law  1919,  who  has  been  with 
the  Royal  Flying  Corps  since 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
war,  writes  to  his  mother  in  Oma- 
ha of  his  recent  experience  in 
bringing  down  a  German  plane. 
He  describes  in  an  interesting 
manner  his  adventure  which  re- 
sulted disastrously  to  his  two 
companions,  and  came  near  result- 
ing in  his  own  death. 


Another  Creighton  man  has 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Word 
was  recently  received  by  Omaha 
friends  of  the  death  of  Lieutenant 


Robert  F.  McGuiggan,  LL.  B. 
1917.  The  following  item,  taken 
from  the  Winnebago  (Minnesota) 
Enterprise,  gives  an  account  of 
his  death : 

"An  other  Winnebago  boy  has 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  his 
country;  another  Winnebago  boy 
has  given  his  life  in  order  that 
liberty  and  democracy  may  live. 

Word  was  received  here  Sunday 
evening  that  Lieutenant  Robert  F. 
McGuiggan,  son  of  Postmaster  and 
Mrs  E.  J.  McGuiggan,  had  been 
killed  in  battle  in  France  on  Sep- 
tember 24th. 

The  sad  news  cast  a  pall  of 
gloom  over  the  entire  community, 
for  Lieutenant  McGuiggan  was  a 
general  favorite,  and  the  word  of 
his  untimely  passing  brought  sor- 
row to  every  heart.  The  only  ray 
of  consolation  is  that  he  died  a 
hero's  death,  fighting  for  a  just 
righteous  cause. 

Robert  McGuiggan  was  born  in 
Winnebago,  and  was  25  years  of 
age  on  the  24th  day  of  last  August. 
He  graduated  from  the  local  high 
school  and  then  went  to  Creighton 
University,  Omaha,  Neb.,  where 
he  took  a  law  course,  graduating 
in  June,  1917.  After  receiving  his 
degree,  he  aplied  for  admission  to 
the  Officers  Training  Camp  at  Fort 
Snelling,  and  was  enrolled.  Af- 
ter taking  the  course  he  was  com- 
missioned a  First  Lieutenant  in 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant  McGuiggan  was  es- 
pecially proficient  in  the  use   of 
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the  bayonet,  and  was  stationed  at 
Camp  Funston,  Kansas,  as  in- 
structor in  the  usage  of  the  bay- 
onet for  four  months.  He  went 
to  France  with  the  354th  Infantry, 
landing  there  on  the  24th  of  June. 

While  no  particulars  have  been 
received  of  his  death,  we  know 
that  he  died  a  hero — fighting  des- 
perately to  the  very  last.  Robert 
McGuiggan  was  a  young  man  de- 
void of  fear,  and  was  imbued  with 
a  great  love  of  country  and  her 
institutions.  He  is  dead,  but  his 
memory  will  live  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  all  grateful  Americans. 

Lieutenant  McGuiggan  was  a 
clean  and  able  young  man.  He 
was  possessed  of  great  intelligence, 
and  was  an  upstanding  young 
American  of  the  highest  type.  He 
was  an  especial  friend  of  the 
writer,  and  in  his  passing  we  feel 
in  a  large  sense  a  personalbereave- 
ment.  The  boy  was  modest  and 
unassuming — just  the  type  of  a  lad 
you  are  proud  to  have  for  a  friend. 
All  honor  to  Lieutenant  McGuig- 
gan !  Nothing  that  we  can  do  or 
say  will  add  to  his  laurels.  All  he 
had  he  gave  to  his  country,  and  as 
he  nobly  died  for  America,  let 
those  of  us  who  are  left  behind 
strive  to  nobly  live  for  America. 
Lieutenant  McGuiggan — hero,  pa- 
troit,  true  American — hail  and 
farewell ! 

Lieutenant  McGuiggan  is  sur- 
vived by  his  parents,  and  by  three 
brothers :  Lieutenant  John  Mc- 
Guiggan of  the  medical  corps  of 
the  army;  Harold,  who  is  attend- 


ing St.  Thomas  College,  St  Paul, 
and  Frank,  who  lives  at  home.  He 
is  also  survived  by  many  relatives. 
His  friends,  and  they  are  legion, 
deeply  sympathize  with  the  be- 
reaved, and  all  are  sorry  indeed 
that  this  fine  lad  has  come  to  an 
untimely  end. 


j  ? 


The  'Varsity  football  team, 
though  playing  this  year  under 
difficulties,  have  added  fresh  lau- 
rels to  the  Blue  and  "White,  by 
defeating  the  fast  team  from  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  by  a 
score  of  13  to  0,  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 2nd.  Describing  the  game, 
the  sporting  editor  of  the  World- 
Herald  for  Sunday,  November  3rd, 
said : 

1 '  Creighton  University  Satur- 
day afternoon  defeated  the  crack 
University  of  South  Dakota  Elev- 
en at  Creighton  field,  13  to  0,  be- 
fore a  crowd  of  3,000  hungry 
sport  fans. 

This  was  the  first  opportunity  to 
witness  a  game  here  on  account  of 
the  "flu,"  and  spectators  went 
wild  when  the  Blue  and  White 
scored  the  first  touchdown. 

To  "Big  Bill"  Nemzek,  Creigh- 
ton left  tackle,  goes  the  credit  for 
the  victory,  for  it  was  his  playing 
that  brought  the  bacon  home  for 
Coach  Mills'  men  and  spelled  de- 
feat for  the  Coyotes.  Nemzek  fig- 
ured prominently  throughout  the 
entire  game,  and  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting.  He  was  in  every 
play,  and  his  work  was  the  big 
feature  of  the  game. 
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Captain  Eddie  Mulholland.  was 
in  the  game  and  was  full  of  pep. 
It  was  "Mully's"  first  game  of  the 
season,  as  he  was  injured  early  in 
the  year. 

"Tank"  Manley  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter.  His  work  was  respons- 
ible for  Creighton's  second  touch- 
down when  he  raced  around  end 
and  placed  the  oval  over  the  goal. 
Lucas,  who  was  shifted  from 
end  to  right  half,  played  a  bril- 
liant game,  and  his  tackling  was 
one  of  the  features  of  the  game. 

The  Creighton  team  played  at 
its  best.  Their  team  work  was 
excellent  and  the  line  held  as  a 
stone  wall. 

Captain  Heck  won  the  toss  and 
chose  to  defend  the  north  goal. 

Although  Creighton  gained  con- 
siderable ground  in  the  first  and 
second  periods,  they  were  unable 
to  score.  South  Dakota  threw  a 
scare  into  Creighton  in  the  third 
period  when  they  recovered  a  fum- 
ble and  advanced  to  a  position 
from  where  Lynch  attempted  to 
make  a  drop  kick.  However,  Hull 
blocked  the  kick.  Then  Nemzek 
intercepted  a  pass  and  raced  fif- 
teen yards  to  the  Coyotes'  thirty- 
eight-yard  line,  and  on  the  next 
play  plowed  three  yards  through 
center.  The  Coyotes  were  off-side 
and  were  penalized  five  yards. 

"Tank"  Manley  took  the  ball 
twelve  yards  to  the  twenty-two 
yard  line.  Condon  then  went  five 
yards  and  Nemzek  and  Manley 
three  each.    After  a  series  of  line 


plunges,  Nemzek  took  the  ball 
over  for  the  first  touchdown,  but 
Condon  failed  to  kick  goal. 

Creighton's  final  touchdown 
came  in  the  last  quarter  after 
Shaw  intercepted  a  pass  on  the  fif- 
ty-yard line  and  carried  the  ball 
fifteen  yards.  Lucas  then  made 
twenty-eight  yards  and  planted 
the  ball  on  South  Dakota's  seven- 
teen-yard line.  Manley  then  made 
five  yards  through  right  tackle  and 
Lucas  went  three.  Manley  again 
made  six  yards.  Lucas  recovered  a 
fumble  and  Manley  placed  the 
pigskin  on  the  one-yard  line  and 
then  went  around  right  end  for  a 
touchdown.  Condon  kicked  goal." 


On  Saturday,  November  9th, 
The  Haskell  Indians  were  defeated 
by  a  score  of  37  to  7,  in  a  hard- 
fought  contest.  The  Omaha  Bee 
for  Sunday,  November  10th,  de- 
scribes the  game  as  follows : 

"Fighting  gamely  from  whistle 
to  whistle  the  heavy  Haskell  In- 
dain  foot  ball  team  fell  before  the 
terrific  onslaught  of  Coach  Tom- 
my Mills'  infantrymen  from 
Creighton,  by  a  score  of  37  to  7. 
To  the  Indians  must  go  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  to  score  against 
Creighton  this  year. 

Gene  Leahy  earned  most  of  the 
honor  of  winning  the  game.  Time 
after  time  Leahy,  who  should 
have  been  on  the  sidelines,  due  to 
injuries,  broke  through  the  Indian 
line  and  rounded  the  ends  for  huge 
gains.  Only  once  during  the  game 
was  Leahy  held  and  his  punting 
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was  little  short  of  marvelous.  In 
the  fourth  quarter  he  put  a  drop- 
kick  over  the  crossbars  from  the 
40-yard  line. 

Nemzek,  the  big  tackle,  was  also 
a  big  factor  in  the  victory.  Of  the 
five  touchdowns  scored  Nemzek 
scored  three  and  was  always  to  be 
depended  on  for  a  big  gain.  Big 
Bill  was  the  mainstay  of  the  team 
and  made  huge  gains  at  will.  His 
running  mate,  Buck  Shaw,  was  in 
every  play  and  often  threw  his 
man  for  a  loss. 

Broz  at  center  was  as  steady  as 
a  brick  wall  and  with  the  aid  of 
Healey  and  Little  held  the  In- 
dians at  all  times.  Hull  and 
Shevlin  on  ends  played  great  foot 
ball  throughout  the  game.  Lucas, 
Mulholland  and  Harmon  in  the 
backfield  were  in  the  game  every 
minute.  Don  Manley  also  played 
a  great  game  despite  his  injuries, 
as  did  Jimmy  Condon.  For  Has- 
kell, LeRoy  starred  and  the  whole 
team  played  good  foot  ball.  In 
the  third  quarter  they  had  the  ball 
in  Creighton's  territory  every 
minute. 

Creighton  won  the  toss  and  re- 
ceived at  north  goal.  Shaw  re- 
turned five  yards,  Leahy  kicked 
to  La  More.  Haskell  was  held  and 
punted  to  Leahy,  who     returned 


20  yards.  With  Harmon,  Leahy, 
Lucas  and  Mulholland  carrying 
the  ball  they  advanced  to  the  Has- 
kell's five-yard  line.  Mulholland 
then  went  over  for  Creighton's 
first  touchdown.  Leahy  missed 
goal.  Leahy  kicked  to  Anderson, 
who  returned  15  yards.  Leahy  re- 
covered a  fumble  and  returned  25 
yards.  At  end  of  quarter,  score, 
Creighton,  6 ;  Haskell,  0. 

Creighton  on  first  play  was  pen- 
alized 25  yards,  but  it  did  not 
bother  Leahy,  who  ran  35  yards 
for  another  touchdown  and  then 
kicked  goal.  Condon  took  Leahy's 
place  and  kicked  to  Bowman.  With 
LeRoy  carrying  the  ball,  Haskell 
hit  Creighton's  line  for  steady 
gains  to  Creighton's  five-yard  line. 
LeRoy  then  went  around  end  for 
Haskell's  only  touchdown.  LeRoy 
also  kicked  goal.  Haskell  kicked 
to  Leahy  who  returned  10  yards. 
Leahy  went  around  end  for  20 
yards,  then  made  10  through  the 
line.  Evans  recovered  fumble,  and 
LeRoy  kicked  to  Leahy  who  re- 
turned 35  yards.  Nemzek  made 
10  through  the  line  for  another 
touchdown  for  Creighton.  Leahy 
kicked  goal.    End  of  half. 

Score :  Creighton,  20 ;  Haskell,  7. 

One  of  the  features  of  afternoon 
was  the  presence  of  40  S.  A.  T.  C. 
men  who  guarded  the  field. ' ' 


Dear  Friends: 

For  your  brothers  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
Overseas,  you  should  have  your  portrait  taken  at  once  in  your 
new  S.  A.  T.  C.  uniforms.  You  know  what  joy  such  a  picture 
will  afford  them.  Sincerely. 

IRembranbt  Stubto 

20th  and  Farnam  Sts.— Doug.  3548  Lulu  Bell  Hunt 


WHOLESALE  RETAIL 

Qf^       "Everything  for  the  Table' '       V  ^ 

Omaha's  Largest  Market 
TEL.  DOUGLAS  1796  1608-10-12  HARNEY 


MONUMENTS       -:-       MAUSOLEUMS       -:-       MARKERS 

Designers  and  Producers  of 

ARTISTIC  MEMORIALS 

in  GRANITE,  MARBLE,  BRONZE 

J.  F.  BLOOM  &  COMPANY 

1702-6  Cuming  Street  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


United  States  Depository 

The  Merchants'  National  Bank 

of  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

Capital  ...  $  1,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Profits  -  -  571,000.00 

Deposits  -  -  -  12,500,000.00 

Interest  Paid  on  Savings  Accounts  and  Time  Deposits 

Luther  Drake   Frank  T.  Hamilton   Fred  P.  Hamilton   B.  H.  Meile   S.  S.  Kent   F.  A.  Cuscaden 
President  Vice-President  Cashier  Cashier     AsB't  Cash.     Ass't  Cash. 


